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‘“‘In Egypt long ago a humble hind 

Lived happy. One fair daughter of his love 
Was his, a modest flower, who came to bless 
The evening of his days. But time and change 
Came on his well-loved home, and took from him 
The partner of his life ; and when the blow 

Had fallen, loathing of the weary world 

Took him, and, leaving his young girl behind 
With some who tended her, he wandered forth 
Across the desert sands, and in a cave 

Long time he mused, a pious eremite 

Withdrawn from men. But when the rapid years 
Hurried his child to budding maidenhood, 
Knowing the perils of the world, his soul 

Grew troubled, and he could not bear the dread 
That day and night beset him for her sake ; 

So that his vigils and his prayers seemed vain, 
Nor bore their grateful suffrage to the skies, 
Since over all his mind would brood a doubt 

For her and her soul’s health, revolving long 
How she should ’scape the world and be with him, 
Because no woman might approach the cell 
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Of any pious hermit. At the last 

He counselled her, taking the garb of man, 
To come to him, leaving the world behind ; 
And the fair girl, loving her sire; obeyed, 
And lived with him in duty to the end. 
And when he died, leaving the girl alone, 
The brethren of a holy convent near, ; 
Seeing the friendless youth, and pitying 

His loneliness, and holding high his love 
For his dead sire, offered him food and home 

Within the holy house; and there he served, 

A young man in the blossom of his age, . 
Sweet natured, pious, humble, drawing to him ; 
His comrades’ friendship and the love of maids. 





But all her soul was rapt with thoughts of Heaven, 
Taking no thought for earth, and so it was 

The youthful Brother grew in every grace 

And great humility, and was to all 

Example of good life and saintly thought, 

And was Marinus to the monks, who loved 

Their blameless serving-lad, nor knew at all 

That ’twas a maid indeed who lived with them. 


Now, as in all humility he served, 

The Abbot, trusting him beyond the rest, 

Would send him far across the desert sands, 

With wagons and with oxen, to the sea, 

As steward for the House; and oftentimes 

The young man stayed far from his convent home, 
With some rude merchant who purveyed their food ; 
And oft amid the wild seafaring folk 

His days were passed, and coarse disordered lives ; 
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“And oftentimes the beauty of the youth 


Drew many a woman’s heart who deemed him man. 
But still the saintly tenour of her way 

The maiden kept, clothed round with purity, 

So that before her face the ribald rout 

Grew sober, and among the styes of sense 

She walked a saint clothed round with purity, 

A youth in grace, keeping a virgin heart. 


But one, the daughter of his host, would cast 
A loving eye upon him—all in vain ; 

For careless still he went his way, nor took 
Heed of her love nor her, and oftentimes 

He would reprove her of his maiden soul, 
Knowing a woman’s weakness, and would say, 
‘Sister, I prithee think of whom thou art, 

And set a watch upon thy feet.’ But she, 

Hating the faithful candour of the youth, 

Fell into utter wretchlessness of sin ; 

And when her sire, discovering her disgrace, 
Threatened her for her fault, a shameless thought 
Seized her, and she, with feigned reluctancy, 
Sware he deserted her, and with her child 

Came io the saintly Abbot, where he sate 
Judging the brethren. And great anger seized 
The reverend man that at his heart he nursed 

A viper which thus stung him, and he cried, 

‘Vile wretch, who dost disgrace our sacred house ! 
False hypocrite, soiling the spotless robe 

Of saintly purity! I do denounce 

Thy wickedness. No longer canst thou be 

A brother to thy brethren here, who live 

Pure lives unstained. My sentence on thee is 
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That thou be scourged, and from this holy house 
Withdraw thyself, and work what viler work 

The brethren find for thee ; and this poor child 
Take thou with thee, and look that thou maintain 
Its growing life, since thus thy duty bids thee. 
Or if my mercy spare thee from the stripes 

Thou hast deserved, ’tis for its sake, not thine. 
Go, get thee gone, and never dare again 

Pollute my presence.’ 


Long she strove to speak, 
But her lips formed no word. And then she rose 
Meekly, and, answering no word, went forth, 
Bowed down with shame, and yet not ill content, 
Deeming it but the penance which her sins 
Had merited. And when the little one 
Stretched forth its hands, she clasped it to her breast, 
Her virgin breast, and all the sacred glow 
Of motherhood, which lurks within the hearts 
Of innocent maidens, rising soothed her pain ; 
And, wandering forth, she found some humble hut 
For shelter. There by alms and servile tasks, 
Mid great despite of all who held her high 
In days of honour ; hungry, lonely, poor, 
And ofttimes begging bread, she lived long time, 
Till the young life Heaven gave her throve and grew 
In happy innocence, and all who passed 
Might hear twin voices rising in the hymns— 
The father’s, who was mother, and the child’s— 
And wondering went their way. 


So that pure soul 
Grew tranquil even on earth. Yet in her heart 
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Deep down the rankling sorrow dwelt, and burned 
The sources of her life, until at times . 

Her penance grew too hard, and almost broke 
The bonds of silence ; then again her soul 

Took courage, persevering to the end, 

Loathing her sins, and knowing well her pain, 
Though undeserved, was nothing to the sum 

Of her offence, dear heart! and hoping from it 
The fair reward of utter faithfulness. 


But not the less the insults and the shame 
Consumed her life and strength, and day by day, 
When now the innocent she loved had grown 

To happy childhood, weaker and more weak, 

Her failing forces waned, till on her bed 

Stretched helpless lay the maid. And when she knew 
Her hour was come, she summoned to her side 
An agéd woman whom she knew of yore, 

What time she seemed a frank and eager youth, 
Ere her shame took her; and when she was come, 
Quickly with trembling hand she beckoned her, 
Giving her charge, when she was dead, to take 
Her child to the good brethren, with her prayer 
That they should keep it safe. 


Then with weak hand 
She bared her innocent virgin breast and smiled, 
A sad wan smile, and, looking up to Heaven, 
Breathed her last breath. 


And she who saw, amazed, 
With mingled joy and tears, composed with care 
The virgin limbs, and wrapped her in her shroud, 
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And hasting to the convent with the child 
Left orphan, told the tale. And when he heard, 
The holy Abbot knelt with bitter grief 
All night before the altar, asking grace 
Of Heaven, that he had wronged that stainless soul 
By base suspicion ; and the brotherhood 
Mourned for the pure girl-saint, who bore so long 
In blesséd silence taunts and spite and shame, 
Obedient and in great humility.” 

Lewis Morris, 
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SCOTLAND YARD. 





IN the sunniest and warmest angle-turret of the new Police 
Offices on the Thames Embankment, which are to be known as 
New Scotland Yard, there is a pleasant room on the principal 
floor. Originally this was known as “Sir Charles Warren’s 
office ;” but Sir Charles was never destined to occupy it. Then 
it was allotted to his successor, Mr. Monro ; and, although there 
was much mystery as to the exact uses to which the other parts 
of the building would be put, there was never any concealment 
about the intention to appropriate the particular apartment in 
question to the Commissioner. But Mr. Monro, in his turn, has 
resigned, for reasons which I will presently specify, and his 
tenure of office was the subject of constant criticism. New 
Scotland Yard itself has not escaped condemnation. 

Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., the architect, who was nominated by 
Mr. Matthews, the Home Secretary, and was not selected by 
competition, has, according to some people, not had sufficient 
consideration for the light and graceful character of the neigh- 
bouring buildings. The “Red House,” as the Marquis of 
Salisbury termed the massive structure which occupies the site 
of the never-completed Opera House, has been described as a 
huge block, dull and ponderous, and altogether out of harmony 
with the Gothic architecture of the Houses of Parliament, and 
the Italian character of Whitehall Court. 

Mr. Norman Shaw, however, does not admit the justice of this 
condemnation, and in a recent conversation with me he said: 
“This building is of no recognized style. I contend strongly 
that this has been our trouble all along. First we had classic 
buildings, and everything was in accordance with tradition, and, 
as a consequence, our rooms were dark. Then, with the swing 
of the pendulum, we went over to the Gothic. We architects 
have pinned our faith to style. I think we should rather pin 
it to character. Internal arrangement, too, is of a greater 
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necessity than external appearance. I hope that this building 
will have a character of its own.’ 

I propose to deal with New Scotland Yard, Sean not from 
the picturesque point of view, but from the architect’s standpoint 
—its character and its uses. Mr. Norman Shaw has already 
publicly stated that he aimed at solidity and sternness to give 
simplicity ; and he holds that it is character, outline, and pro- 
portion which create charm, and not ornament. His view of the 
Metropolitan Police is that it is an essentially stern, and not at 
all frivolous body. Consequently he will house the headquarters 
staff in a gigantic parallelogram, 168 feet by 128 feet, and 
130 feet in height ; with an internal courtyard nearly 60 feet 
square, built half of granite, convict-hewn, and half of red brick, 
with high slate roofs, and angle-corbelled turrets, which give to 
the whole building something of the appearance of an ancient 
stronghold. But he leaves all his ideas of sternness behind him 
immediately he crosses the threshold. Once inside New 
Scotland Yard, Mr. Shaw’s chief desire has been to secure 
convenience of arrangement, good ventilation, and capital light. 
He has admirably succeeded ; and probably there are no better 
Government Offices than those which have been erected for the 
Chiefs of Metropolitan Police. 

The occupation of New Scotland Yard will mark a new era in 
the history of the London police. Mr. Monro’s opinion of the 
accommodation which has hitherto been provided is that it was 
“simply scandalous.” In fact it was not an office at all; but a 
conglomeration of old and frequently insanitary houses. The 
absolute removal off the face of the earth of Great Scotland 
Yard will cause no one a pang of regret. Its ancient history, as 
the site of the Saxon palace for the reception of the Kings of 
Scotland, when visiting London, has long since been obliterated ; 
and the antiquarian will not weep over the destruction of the 
wretched building assigned to the Convict Office, and the 
detached central barn of two floors latterly allotted to the 
Public Carriage Department, which the dynamitards were un- 
successful in blowing up completely when it was tenanted by 
the detectives of the Criminal Investigation Department. In 
the same way, there are no sentimental associations connected 
with the warren-like structure which is occupied by the Execu- 
tive Branch, and which is in communication, by means of 
tortuous passages and staircases, with the offices of the Receiver 
and Commissioner of Police in Whitehall Place. 
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It is to be hoped that all these unsightly edifices will shortly 
disappear. Only the initiated can realize the importance of the 
removal of the several departments of police to one central 
building. I asked the retiring Commissioner once for his view 
of the removal, and he replied: “It is of enormous advantage 
to have all your departments under you. Now, under the old 
arrangement, if I wanted to see Mr. Anderson, the Assistant 
Commissioner (Detective), I had to telephone to him to come 
across the road from No. 21 Whitehall Place to No. 4. The fact 
of having a!l branches under one roof will increase efficiency 
immensely and save much delay. Besides, there is ample space 
at New Scotland Yard to provide for the temporary accommo- 
dation of a thousand or more men, ready for an emergency ; 
and hitherto we have not had this reserve room.” 

It must not be supposed, however, that New Scotland Yard is 
to be, in any sense, a police station. The public have an 
erroneous notion that Scotland Yard is such. It is nothing of 
the kind. It has been and its successor will be simply the head- 
quarters of the whole administration of the police—the police 
station proper being at King Street, near to the Local Govern- 
ment Board Offices. Persons who have to make trivial com- 
plaints about the loss of watches, &c., are accustomed to go to 
Scotland Yard instead of to King Street, and, owing to the 
unsuitability of the offices, it was often difficult to dispose of 
these trifling matters of detail without much loss of time and 
annoyance to both parties. 

The aggrieved Britisher, too, not content with paying personal 
visits, began to abuse the telephone so much that the Scotland 
Yard authorities deliberately cut themselves off the circuit, 
retaining the power of making use of the instrument themselves 
when necessary. It was an insupportable nuisance to be rung 
up to hear such a grumble as this: “I say, I have lost my keys. 
Send down an officer to find them.” And then, after the lapse of 
half an hour: “I say, that officer has not come. If you can’t 
hurry him up I shall complain to the Home Secretary.” 

This reference to the Home Secretary reminds me of the 
intimate connection between that Minister and the police. The 
ties do not tend to loosen, as recent events have shown, and it 
was absolutely compulsory that the new police offices should be 
built within bowshot of the Home Office. There were alter- 
native sites in Whitehall, King Street, and that of the Royal 
Aquarium, which were rejected in favour of the plot on the 
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Thames Embankment which has a frontage facing the Home 
Office. Mr. Matthews not only chose the architect, but he also 
ordered the use of some thousands of tons of granite which had 
been dressed by the convicts, and which no doubt had much to 
do with the making of the lower half of New Scotland Yard 
resemble Newgate Gaol. The Home Secretary’s control is not 
limited to bricks, stone and mortar. He is absolutely dictator, 
at times in total opposition to the counsels of the Commissioner. 
Perhaps this point will be best illustrated by reviewing generally 
some of the more prominent features of Mr, Monro’s ad- 
ministration. 

The late Commissioner was compelled to send in his 
resignation simply because the Home Secretary ignored his 
representations as to the serious discontent prevailing in the 
Metropolitan Police with respect to superannuation. Briefly, 
the men considered that, as they were stopped from two to two 
and a half per cent. in their pay for superannuation, they should 
be entitled to a two-thirds’ pension as a matter of right after 
twenty-five years’ service, and not be required to wait until they 
were certified as infirm. There were other grievances, but these 
subordinate wrongs might have been arranged. Mr. Monro, 
perfectly well aware that an agitation was brewing, pledged his 
word to his men to help forward their cause; and, much to his 
astonishment, he found that Mr. Matthews had prepared a 
scheme which would not be in any degree acceptable to the 
men. The Home Secretary refused to listen to advice, and 
Mr. Monro had no other course open to him than to resign. 
He would not have taken this step for any less reason, although 
Mr. Matthews had almost provoked him to do so by at first 
declining to appoint Mr. Howard, the Senior Chief Constable, to 
the Assistant Commissionership, vacant by the death of Colonel 
Pearson, but instead had nominated, as it was generally believed, 
his private secretary,a gentleman without any police experience, to 
the position. Subsequently, however, Mr. Howard was appointed. 

Of course the Home Secretary and the Commissioner were 
not always, although they were generally, at variance. The 
Government, after a great deal of vacillation, determined that 
Trafalgar Square should be no longer used for public meetings. 
Mr. Monro did not swerve from the policy in the slightest 
degree, and Mr. Matthews supported him. The battle-field of 
the right of public meeting, or, more properly speaking, of public 
assembly, has been, however, transferred to the streets. Sir 
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Charles Warren had not scrupled to use force against men who 
resisted his officers, and Mr. Monro in the autumn of 1888, and 
spring of 1889, showed that he was not to be trifled with, and 
he dispersed Socialists who wished to make the Thames Embank- 
ment a substitute for Trafalgar Square. There was also a 
conflict with Salvationist processionists who were charged with 
attempting to evade the traffic regulations in approaching Exeter 
Hall. On that occasion the Home Secretary declared that such 
processions were “a public nuisance,” which was the view taken 
by the Commissioner, with the proviso that if the public willingly 
submit to the loss and inconvenience he had nothing further to 
say upon the matter. 

For a time the question remained at rest ; but the great Dock 
Strike, which was followed by the South London Gas Strike, 
and many other minor movements, again revived the controversy 
as to the right of procession, although the problem was somewhat 
complicated by other equally important issues. 

It will be recollected that the Commissioner was accused of a 
change of front in his treatment of the gas stokers, in comparison 
with his policy towards the dockers. As regards both these 
troubles I had the advantage of frequently conversing with 
Mr. Monro, from hour to hour almost, and I also noted on the 
spot the conduct of all parties to the quarrels. I do not think I 
am misrepresenting Mr. Monro when I state that his policy was 
to maintain an attitude of the strictest impartiality, whilst 
preserving order in the streets, and detecting breaches of the 
law. The police were directed not to interfere with pickets so 
long as picketing was confined to legal limits, and they were 
ordered to afford every protection against illegal intimidation. 

As regards the docks this doctrine was admirably carried out 
under the personal control and supervision of the Constable of 
the District. Nevertheless, the Commissioner was subjected to 
violent abuse on the ground, first, that he had not allowed 
metropolitan police to be stationed inside the docks as a 
preventive measure, although he stationed at the gates sufficient 
reserves to enter at a moment’s notice had there been any 
disturbance. I recollect one occasion, at least, when I saw these 
reserves enter the docks. The Dock Companies were in the 
position of having several hundreds of duly appointed constables, 
and they might have appointed as many special constables as 
they required ; but they took no step of the sort. 

It was a far different matter with the South Metropolitan Gas 
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Company. Under no statute had they been armed with any 
watchmen of their own, and the danger which threatened a large 
part of London, by a stoppage of the gas supply, was of a 
character directly to encourage robbery and crime. The Gas 
Company had a policy which the Dock Directors had not ; and 
it was not until late in the day that the latter began to grapple 
with the situation by filling the places of the absentee workers 
with new hands, They complained that the protection afforded 
by the police against intimidation was altogether insufficient ; 
but their assertions on this point were vague, and, generally, 
unsupported with evidence. There was absolutely no difference 
of policy between the two great strikes ; ard, in both cases, the 
measure of police protection was the same, except that constables 
paid by the Gas Company, were posted within the Gasworks 
to protect the premises. Whatever other variations of principle 
there were, were justifiable and necessary, and were not the result 
of whim or caprice ; and, as the result of the whole procedure, 
Mr. Monro may fairly claim that two very large and important 
strikes were met, with a minimum of disturbance of the public 
peace, with the strictest impartiality as to the merits of matters 
in dispute, and with the fullest maintenance of law and order 
within the power of the police. 

One feature of these strikes was the daily procession. The 
dockers brought the traffic of the City to a standstill for a couple 
of hours every day, but their cessation of work had in itself 
reduced the volume of vehicular traffic. They collected money 
as they went. The gas stokers tried the same plan, but their 
processions were generally failures, for they paraded wide and 
little-frequented thoroughfares in the South of London, and 
their displays were unproductive in respect of advertisement and 
of voluntary subscriptions. 

The passion for bands and banners, however, once aroused is 
difficult to appease. The fashion has been set and the end cannot 
yet be foreseen. Mr. Monro was again brought face to face with 
the procession difficulty on May Ist last, when all the Continental 
capitals were expected to be in a state of turmoil. London 
alone remained calm, and the credit was rightly given to the 
policy of the Commissioner. He firmly refused to a Socialist 
leader permission to march in organized bands from various parts 
of the metropolis to Hyde Park ; and he laid down a route from 
the Thames Embankment along Birdcage Walk to the Park, which 
was described by one agitator as a “ backstairs” one, altogether 
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useless to his friends who wanted to collect money to pay their 
band on the way. The Commissioner was firm, and the conse- 
quence was that the May Ist demonstration was a farce, all 
opportunities of disorder having been reduced to a minimum. 

On the following Sunday the Trade Societies, and the advo- 
cates of the Legal Eight Hours’ Working Day, were permitted to 
march from all parts of London to the Embankment, where two 
processions were formed—the one taking the Birdcage Walk 
route to the Park, and the other going along Holborn and 
Oxford Street to the Marble Arch. The whole programme 
passed off without a hitch, On that account, probably, the 
working-men subscribers to the Morley House Convalescent 
Home considered that they had the same right to free locomo- 
tion on the Saturday following as had been given to the Eight 
Hour Labour advocates, forgetting that what was possible on the 
Sunday was impracticable on a week-day, except at the expense 
of public inconvenience. 

It may be well here to state how the Commissioner met this 
demand. Mr. Monro told the promoters clearly that they must 
go by the Embankment, and that they could not have large 
processions from every quarter of the compass as they proposed. 
He asked them how he could yield to them what had been 
refused to the May 1st Socialists. He pointed out that public 
convenience was his chief concern, and that, if indiscriminate 
processions were to be allowed, police administration would 
become impossible, except by an enormous increase of the force. 

Nevertheless, the leaders appealed to the Home Secretary, 
who reversed Mr. Monro’s policy, authorized thirty-four distinct 
processions with bands, banners, and collecting boxes, and 
ordered the Commissioner to carry out his instructions in 
allowing these processions to go to the Thames Embankment 
and to Hyde Park. 

One word may be said upon the position which Mr. Monro 
had assumed, and by virtue of which he steadfastly opposed the 
original proposals of the promoters. At the last moment there 
was a disposition to accede to the reasonableness of his demands, 
but the important matter was that Mr. Matthews had thrown 
open the door to all sorts of claimants in the future, whose right 
to procession cannot now be questioned, unless by the sacrifice 
of consistency on the part of the Home Office. Mr. Monro 
claimed to have the power of regulating street traffic under 2 & 3 
Vict. c. 47, sec. 52, and of permitting the assembling of a pro- 
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cession on the Embankment, under 57 Geo. III. c. 19, sec. 23. 
There is nothing in the latter Act to forbid a gathering within a 
mile of the Houses of Parliament unless it be convened for the 
purpose of presenting a petition to Parliament. The individual 
has a common-law right to free locomotion in the public streets. 
A procession has not. Three men arm-in-arm “causing an 
obstruction ” are liable to arrest ; and a procession can uy be 
permitted by the tolerance of the public. 

The Commissioner never sought to prohibit such displays. 
He claimed, nevertheless, to have the power of regulating them, 
which included, of course, the laying down of a particular route. 
The Thames Embankment route causes the minimum of public 
inconvenience. He also said that, “ what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander,’ and that well-behaved philanthropists 
could not expect to receive favoured treatment. 

The Morley House demonstration was a failure ; for if the 
paid brass bands and banner-bearers had been taken out of the 
procession there would have been very little left. The police 
acted impartially, and gave the paraders their share of the traffic 
and no more; and the procession had to come to a frequent 
halt to allow the ’buses and cabs to cross its line of march. 

Precisely the same policy was adopted towards the Temperance 
demonstrators, a body of whom, upon leaving Hyde Park, raised 
the question whether an “unauthorized” procession might law- 
fully disobey the police. 

I have spoken of a necessity for more police, if processions are 
to continue. Towards the close of last year Mr. Monro induced 
the Home Secretary to sanction the increase of the force by one 
thousand men. He had been pressing forward this reform from 
the first six months of his occupancy of the office of Commis- 
sioner. The reasons advanced were that the divisional superin- 
tendents were constantly asking for more constables to provide 
new beats, and to shorten existing ones. The need was most 
urgent in the suburbs ; and it was accentuated by the fact that 
there was a probability of trouble ahead in consequence of the 
threatening labour disputes. These thousand men are still in 
process of being added to the ranks. They have not been 
hurriedly selected, but are being as carefully examined, drilled, 
and instructed as in normal times; the use of the Candidate’s 
Section House at Kennington being increasingly manifest. 

The Metropolitan Police Force has still to rely for emergency 
dutics upon draughts from the suburbs, for the A Division is 
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scarcely strong enough to meet these demands unaided. Con- 
sequently on the occasion of State functions, or of popular 
demonstrations, the constables of the outer divisions are con- 
veyed to the heart of London to do duty; which is, as often 
as not, in the nature of extra work performed at the sacrifice 
of their monthly leave and ordinary leisure, and with scanty 
compensation. 

During Mr. Monro’s tenure of office there was no fundamental 
change in the organization of the police. He recognized to the 
full the value of Sir Charles Warren’s reconstitution ; but, whilst 
retaining the closer military methods than those which existed 
in Sir Edmund Henderson’s time, he succeeded in inspiring his 
officers with a civilian spirit, which permeates all ranks, and is 
reflected in the personal conduct of the individual constable. 
This change of bearing is indeed remarkable, and I can testify 
to its importance on all occasions of public demonstration, when 
an officious policeman can work an infinity of harm. 

The Commissioner initiated and continued to carry on a 
campaign against bogus clubs, which are maintained for 
gambling purposes and as betting dens. This policy originated 
in the number of complaints which came, in particular from the 
East End, where much evil and ruin were being caused by such 
infamous establishments. The police were, however, in this 
difficulty. These places were unlicensed premises. They had in 
fact taken their rise from the early closing of the public-houses, 
and the last state was worse than the first, for the public-houses 
were always liable to inspection and control. The police have 
no power of entry into a club, where drink is supplied to 
members at any hour. Mr. Monro is, I believe, of the opinion 
that the only effectual remedy is to license all clubs, but then no 
line could be drawn between the poor man’s club in White- 
chapel and the Carlton Club in Pall Mall. In common justice 
they must all be treated alike; but, in practice, the Carlton 
Club would have only a sentimental grievance, whilst the good 
done to the poorer classes would be incalculable. 

Acting upon the principle of impartiality, Mr. Monro insti- 
tuted his raids in the West End as well as in the East. His 
plan was to make use of a reliable agent, who supplied sufficient 
information to the Superintendent to justify the issue of the 
Commissioner’s warrant. Then came the raid and Police Court 
prosecutions. There have been as many as seventeen clubs 
raided, without failure in any instance. 
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Take the case of the Field Club, which was doing much harm 
to young men of fortune. The issue of the magisterial pro- 
ceedings, with the antiquated six-and-eightpenny fine, seemed 
absurd ; but the participating noblemen must have known that 
if they had not pleaded guilty the Commissioner would have 
withdrawn the charge against them as players, and proceeded 
solely against the keeper of the club. He would then have 
called the players as witnesses, and in cross-examination they 
must have divulged their whole dealings. This fear of publicity 
has, indeed, acted as a deterrent. The then Commissioner, I am 
confident, did not think that he could suppress gambling, but 
whilst the rich can afford to risk their money, the poor are 
subjected to great misery if they lose ; and he could not strike 
at one and leave the other class. Still, his measures could only 
be temporary and spasmodic, for the police force of London 
is not strong enough to deal with every unlicensed club and 
betting den. 

In New Scotland Yard the several departments will be 
adequately housed. The Receiver will be on the ground- 
floor and the Commissioner on the first. Offices have had 
to be found in the 160 rooms for the Surveyor, the Executive 
Branch, the printing office; the Stores Department; Hackney 
Carriage Office, Lost Property Office ; the Criminal Investigation 
Department, and the Convict Office. 

The Criminal Investigation Department, of which, as Assistant 
Commissioner, Mr. Anderson took charge when Mr. Monro found 
it impossible to work with Sir Charles Warren, has remained under 
his superintendence ever since, and there was not the slightest 
friction between the two divisions of the service, Mr. Ander- 
son and Mr. Monro having mutually assisted each other. 
Mr. Monro during his experience in India as magistrate, Sessions 
and District Judge, Inspector General of Police (Bengal) and 
Commissioner of Presidency (Calcutta), acquired great know- 
ledge of criminals, and his detective instincts are very great, as 
shown by the manner in which he outwitted the dynamitards at 
the time of the Jubilee. He was, therefore, to say the least, a 
sympathetic Commissioner, and never disposed to thwart the 
Detective Department. 

Probably as long as New Scotland Yard exists the spot will 
be pointed out in one of the arched vaults of the groined crypt 
where, during the progress of building, the dismembered corpse 
of a woman was discovered, whose identification was never 
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obtained ; although in a similar and later case, notwithstanding 
that the body was distributed over a large area in portions, and 
the head was missing, the police succeeded in proving the name 
of the woman, and in bringing to light her antecedents. 

The Criminal Investigation Department has suffered the loss 
of Mr. Williamson, whose thirty years’ experience, and his long 
acquaintance with crime in all its phases, made him an invalu- 
able officer. A fund was raised to help his family by those who 
knew how great were the services he had rendered to the public, 
and how, virtually, hard work had killed him before he had lived 
long enough to reap the reward of his labours. His place as 
Chief Constable of the Department has been filled by Mr. Melville 
MacNaghten, who has had experience in India. 

Intimately associated with the Detective Department is the 
Convict Office, where many hundreds of ex-prisoners who are still 
under supervision of the police have to report themselves monthly. 
Here also are stored the albums containing the portraits and 
records of convicted criminals, and room has also to be found for 
the temporary storage of the property of prisoners who are 
undergoing their sentences. The Black Museum, a ghastly 
collection of relics, is also a feature of the office. These several 
divisions of the Convict Office Department will henceforth be 
properly accommodated, and the utility of the records and photo- 
graph albums will gain by their transfer to convenient premises. 

There is no reason to suppose that the programme of police 
reforms will embrace the adoption of the French system of 
anthropometric measurement of prisoners. There is said to be 
a prejudice against the introduction of Dr. Bertillon’s plan of 
taking note of the height, the size of the head, the facial angle, 
the size of the hands and feet, and the stretch of the arms. I 
believe I am correct in saying that the late Commissioner regards 
the method as a “scientific fad” of no practical use, except in 
gaols for the correction of the registers, copies of which are 
furnished to the police. But, even if approved, anthropometric 
measurement could not be undertaken without fresh legislation 
to empower the authorities to strip a man, for under the English 
law at present such procedure would render the examining 
officer liable to an action of assault. As a scientific theory the 
system is very well; but, after all, bedily marks are secondary 
means of identification, which must rest mainly upon the 
features. 

Whether the French police really derive great advantage from 
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La Service Anthropométrique is open to question. They do not 
supply statistics, and the anecdotes which are told of identifica- 
tions and arrests by means of measurements which had been 
duly recorded, are merely amusing and do not furnish practical 
testimony of the value of the methods which Dr. Bertillon 
recommends to us. French criminals do escape recognition in 
spite of all the advantages of the police, and probably, if the 
truth were known, the anthropometric system is just as much a 
piece of red-tape as are the operations of the Brigade de 
Recherches, which concerns itself with the visitation of hotels, 
lodging houses, and furnished apartments with a view to in- 
specting the names of all strangers on the police registers. It is 
certain that this system, elaborate as it is, affords very little 
assistance to the detectives. 

Once complaint was made in London of a swindler who was 
known to be in Paris, but the French police could not “locate” 
him, although his name had been duly entered in the books, for 
an English officer found it there when he was sent specially 
to Paris from Scotland Yard, and he captured the man. The 
Brussels police are much more energetic than the French, and 
they obtain from London what the Paris authorities never ask 
for—the ¢fat civil of a person who wishes to reside in their 
country. 

But whilst the Paris police are hedged about by depart- 
mentalism, they are not above copying metropolitan methods, 
and in the Gouffé affair M. Goron received much assistance from 
London, for it was in the Euston Road that the box which had 
contained the /uissier’s body was purchased, and there was 
reason to believe that Eyraud had fled by way of England to 


America. 
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MARCIA. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
AN EMPTY TRIUMPH, 


Nor until she had reached the door of Sir George Brett’s house 
in Portman Square did it occur to Marcia that she would find 
herself in a somewhat awkward fix if, contrary to her expecta- 
tion, her sister-in-law should receive her. But her momentary 
anxiety on this point was relieved by the butler, who appeared 
in response to her ring and who at once said, “ Not at home, 
m’m,” while he gazed over her head into vacancy. 

“Is Lady Brett out, or doesn’t she receive?” inquired 
Marcia. 

“ Her ladyship is gone out driving, m’m.” 

Now Marcia knew this man, who had evidently recognized 
her, although he affected not to do so, “ Benson,” said she, 
holding between her finger and thumb the sovereign with which 
she had provided herself for his benefit, “I wish to see Master 
Willie. I suppose he isn’t in the house now; but probably you 
can tell me at what time I should have the best chance of finding 
him if I came again.” 

Benson gazed pensively at the coin and remained silent ; but 
when it had been transferred to his palm he lowered his voice 
and replied. “Well, m’m, to tell you the truth, Master Willie 
is in, and I’m sure I should be very pleased for him to see his 
mar, which he’s always askin’ me about you, m’m. But I’m 
sorry to say as I’ve had very positive orders not to admit you, 
m’m.” 

Marcia immediately stepped past him and entered the hall. 
“You can’t turn me out now,” she remarked. “It is no fault of 
yours that I have forced my way into the house, and of course it 
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would be impossible for you to use physical force with a lady. 
Now, Benson, you can go and call Master Willie. I shall wait 
for him in the library, and as I shall not stay more than half an 
hour, Lady Brett need not know that I have been here. For 
that matter, I have a perfect right to be here—as I should think 
you must be aware.” 

Benson shook his head, but smiled and only begged Mrs. 
Brett to bear in mind that she would get him into a serious 
trouble if she outstayed her time. So Marcia was shown into 
the library, a rather dismal apartment, containing several 
hundred books which nobody ever dreamt of removing from 
their shelves, and there, with a beating heart, awaited a meeting 
which she had not dared to expect so soon, and which, as she 
now felt for the first time, might prove more painful than joyful. 

But she was not kept waiting long, nor were her half-formed 
fears realized. For presently there came a sound as of some- 
body running downstairs at the top of his speed, then the door 
was flung open, and before she could draw a breath a great big 
boy, who had thrown his arms round her neck, was kissing her 
upon both cheeks. Well, it was a moment of pure, unalloyed 
happiness, a moment to be remembered afterwards with thank- 
fulness and tears, one of those moments which only come here 
and there into anybody’s life and which, at the best of times, are 
but transitory. 

“Did you think I had forgotten you, Willie?” Marcia asked, 
when she had drawn her boy down upon a sofa beside her and 
was holding his hand in one of hers, the other being employed 
in wiping her eyes. 

“T didn’t know,” answered Willie, and his voice was not quite 
as steady as it might have been, notwithstanding his age and the 
fine proportions of his person. “You never wrote to me, and 
Aunt Caroline said-——.” 

“Oh, but I told you that you must never believe what they 
said about me!” interrupted Marcia reproachfully. “ They 
don’t care what they say ; all they want is to make you believe 
that I am a heartless wretch. But, oh, my own dear Willie, you 
don’t believe that, do you? You can’t believe it!” 

It was true enough that he could not believe it and therefore 
had not believed it, although his trust in her had been put to a 
more severe test than the trust of most of those whom we love 
will bear without snapping. He was able to give her the 
assurance that she asked for, and when he, on his side, made a 
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complaint which she admitted that he was entitled to make, she 
answered : 

“Oh, I had a hundred reasons for ‘not writing. It wasn’t 
that I didn’t want to write; but I knew you wouldn't like my 
matrying again—of course you couldn’t like it—and—and I 
thought 13 

She paused because it was impossible to confess the truth, 
which was that she had thought she might begin a new life, in 
which he should have no part, and that it would be a great deal 
better for him if she could contrive todo so. “ We won't talk of 
that,” she resumed, -for indeed it was against her nature to talk of 
anything disagreeable. “Tell me about Eton. Are you happy 
there? Do youlike it better than Farnborough? But of course 
you do: I always knew you would. And oh, Willie, what a 
dandy you are, and what a giant you are growing! You must be 
nearly as tallas Iam. Stand up and let us measure.” 

The boy humoured her and answered her questions. He had 
plenty of news to give her ; he knew from of old that she could 
enter into every thought and wish of his; it was delightful to 
him to hear her voice again, to look into her eyes and to find her 
so little changed. Yet he could not ask her for information 
which she would not volunteer, and so there was a certain re- 
straint upon their intercourse of which Marcia became conscious 
after a while. At length she dropped his hand, sighed and 
looked at her watch. “I shall have to go away presently,” she 
said in lugubrious accents. 

“ But why?” asked Willie eagerly. “Who can prevent your 
coming to see me if you want to come?” 

“Oh, your uncle, of course,” Marcia answered: “this is his 
house, you know, and he can forbid me to enter it. In fact, he 
has forbidden me. He has chosen ,to quarrel with me, and I 
shouldn’t have been admitted now if he or your aunt had been 
at home and if I hadn’t given Benson a sovereign.” 

“Then,” said Willie decisively, “I'll quarrel with him too. 
He can forbid me to enter his house if he likes—and welcome !” 

But Marcia explained that that plan, attractive though it 
might appear at first sight, was not one which could be seriously 
entertained. “ Your uncle is your guardian,” she said, “ and—and 
—I think most likely you will be his heir. I should never forgive 
myself if you were to quarrel with him for my sake. Besides, I 
don’t suppose that he would let you quarrel with him ; he would 
say that you were too young to know your own mind. No; we 
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must have patience and wait. Perhaps, some day, when you are 
grown up—but I can’t look forward so far as that.” 

Willie declared that he also was unable to project himself in 
imagination through the mists which obscured the distant 
future. What he wanted was his mother’s companionship in 
the present, and if that boon could only be obtained by defying 
his uncle, he saw no reason why his uncle should not be defied. 
“What can Uncle George do to us, supposing that we choose to 
disobey him ?” was his pertinent query. 

Marcia really could not say. She was inclined to believe 
that Sir George had all the power and majesty of the law to 
support him; yet she doubted whether he would risk the 
scandal of setting the law in motion. To send a couple of 
policemen with instructions to tear the son from his mother’s 
arms would be too ridiculous, even if such a proceeding were 
legal. “Possibly he might not do anything very dreadful to 
us,” she answered at length; “but I am afraid it would be 
rather foolish of us to snap our fingers in his face. Perhaps you 
could sometimes come and see me without letting him know 
where you have been.” 

Willie did not seem to fancy this suggestion very much. “I'd 
a good deal rather tell the truth about it,’ he answered ; “I 
don’t funk Uncle George.” 

What Marcia was thinking—only she did not like to say so— 
was that somebody besides Sir George would have to be 
reckoned with. For herself, she asked nothing better than that 
Willie should be restored to her, and she would consider such 
happiness purchased upon easy terms even though it should 
entail the sacrifice of his golden prospects ; but she was by no 
means sure that Cecil would take that view. She did not 
realize that the boy perfectly understood her position and was 
far too proud to inflict himself upon her as a burden, Perhaps 
he guessed what was passing through her mind; for, as she 
made no reply, he went on: “I know I’ve got to live with Uncle 
George, and I’ve done what you told me and been respectful 
to him and all that ; but I believe he’d cave in if I told him 
straight out that I meant to go and see you every now and then,” 

Willie had taken his uncle’s measure accurately enough ; 
nothing was more probable than that Sir George would yield to 
firm opposition. But Marcia, who did not forget that Sir 
George was a married man, was of opinon that stratagem was 
safer than challenge. 
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“So long as I can see you,” said she, “I don’t much care 
how we manage it; only I think we should try to avoid 
provoking more quarrels. We might easily arrange to meet 
somewhere or other two or three times a week without being 
discovered,” 

“Yes, we could do that,” Willie assented doubtfully ; “but 
Aunt Caroline generally asks me where I have been, and I can’t 
tell her a lie, you know.” 

Marcia’s own conscience, like that of most women, did not 
forbid her an occasional suppressio veri; yet it was sensitive 
enough to shrink from a suggestion of casuistry to others. So 
she only said: “If the worst comes to the worst, you will have 
to confess that you have been with me; only I am sure that 
when you do, they will say that it mustn’t happen again. All 
we can hope for is that they won’t ask troublesome questions.” 

Now, as they were quite certain to ask questions, this was 
evidently a forlorn hope to trust to, and Willie did his best to 
point out what a much better chance of success would be 
secured by the display of a little courage. He ended by par- 
tially convincing his mother ; but it took him some little time to 
arrive at that point, so that Marcia had been more than an hour 
in the library before she noticed how late it was. 

“T must go!” she exclaimed ; “I wouldn’t for all the world 
let your uncle or your aunt find me here.” 

Hardly were the words out of her mouth when the door was 
opened and Sir George, who by ill-luck had returned straight 
home from the City, walked in. The situation was an awkward 
one ; but there was no escaping from it, and Marcia did what 
is always the wisest thing to do in an awkward situation by 
holding her tongue. Sir George, being completely taken aback, 
simply ejaculated “ Hullo !”—after which there was a prolonged 
pause. 

Willie, mindful of his duty to his elders, allowed them 
what he considered a sufficient time in which to speak first ; 
but, since neither of them profited by the opportunity accorded 
to them, he took matters into his own hands and said, in his 
clear, boyish voice: “Mother came here to see me, Uncle 
George. She thinks you will be angry about it; but there 
isn’t any good in being angry, you know, because we can’t get 
on without meeting sometimes. You needn’t see her unless 
you like.” 

Sir George broke into a laugh. “Upon my word, young 
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gentleman,” said he, “you have a pretty cool way of stating 
your intentions, Is that the sort of speech that you are in the 
habit of making to your tutor at Eton, I wonder? Well ; now 
that you have said what you have to say, perhaps you will bid 
Mrs. Archdale good-bye and leave us. I also have to state my 
humble intentions; but your presence will not be required 
while I am doing so.” 

It was evident that the boy’s self-assertion had not displeased 
him, and Willie cast an encouraging glance at his mother which 
was intended to mean “I told you so!” He went up to her 
and kissed her, saying, “ We shall meet again soon, sha’n’t we ?” 
Then he obediently left the room, 

Marcia had risen, and Sir George did not ask her to resume 
her seat—which was perhaps rather uncivil of him; but 
allowances must be made for a man who was in desperate fear 
lest his sense of what was just and right should be obscured by 
the emotions of a4 generous and compassionate nature. He 
therefore remained standing and, after clearing his voice and 
endeavouring to look as formidable as he was sure that he often 
looked in the City, began: “Mrs. Archdale, I am compelled to 
say that this is a most unwarrantable intrusion. May I inquire 
the meaning of it ?” 

“You have just been told the meaning of it,” answered 
Marcia, who, now that she had been brought to bay, was not 
disinclined to show fight. “I need not say that it was very 
disagreeable to me to come to your house; but that seemed to 
be my only chance of seeing Willie. By the way, don’t you 
think that it is rather absurd to address me as ‘Mrs, 
Archdale’ ?” 

“Tt may be; but I am unable to perceive the absurdity of 
calling you by your name. The extraordinary haste with which 
you assumed that name would have led me to suppose that you 
were proud of bearing it. However that may be, I can no 
longer consider you as belonging to our family, nor do I wish to 
claim the privileges of a relative.” 

“T certainly do not wish to force them upon you,” returned 
Marcia ; “but whether I have ceased to be your sister-in-law 
or not, you will admit that I have not ceased to be Willie’s 
mother.” 

“ Excuse me; you have to all intents and purposes ceased 
to occupy that position. I should perhaps be justified in saying 
that you have forfeited it morally ; but I will not say so, I will 
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merely remind you that you forfeited it legally when my poor 
brother nominated me as the sole guardian of his child. Situated 
as I am, I can but use my own judgment in matters relating 
to your son’s welfare, and, as you are aware, I do not think that 
his welfare would be promoted, were I to allow you to visit 
him.” 

The man’s pomposity irritated Marcia even more than his 
insensibility. She longed to tell him what a perfect fool he 
looked, but curbed that natural inclination and only said: “ Will 
you condescend to tell me why I am not a fit companion for my 
own son ?” 

Sir George waved his hand and shook his head. “I must 
decline,” he answered, “to be drawn into a discussion which 
could be neither useful nor profitable. My decision, as I think 
I mentioned to you in my letter, is irrevocable. I am sorry that, 
in spite of what I wrote to you, you should have thought fit to 
force your way into my house ; but we will say no more about 
that. I shall take measures to prevent any recurrence of the— 
er—indiscretion.” 

Now, if Marcia had had all her wits about her she would 
doubtless have attempted by means of a little judicious flattery 
to soften the heart of this self-satisfied old gentleman, and it is 
quite within the bounds of possibility that she would have 
succeeded ; but she was excited and nervous, and she could not 
help seeing that there was no great strength of purpose in him, 
and she remembered Willie’s advice, which seemed to be 
grounded on principles of common sense ; so she said boldly: 
“T don’t care what measures you may take; I have submitted 
to a great deal, but I will not submit to be parted from Willie, 
nor will he submit to be parted from me. You can’t lock eithes 
of us up, fortunately, and as we intend to meet, you may be sure 
that we shall find ways of meeting. Surely you must see that 
you will not be able to carry out your threat.” 

Sir George smiled, raised his eyebrows, and observed that he 
would at any rate do his best to carry it out. 

He was so provoking, he looked so politely contemptuous, 
and he had so very little right to entertain feelings of contempt 
for anybody, that Marcia could not resist trying to make him 
lose his temper. She said : 

“Tt is a pity that you are so frightened of your wife. If you 
were left to yourself you would most likely be sensible enough 
to understand that no amount of calumny would induce Willie 
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to take up your quarrel with me; but you are under the thumb 
of Caroline, who has always envied and hated me, and who, I 
suppose, thinks that she has now hit upon a fine opportunity for 
paying off old scores. Well, if you live long enough, you will be 
able to judge what her scheme is worth.” 

Sir George rose as satisfactorily as could have been wished. 
Clouds gathered upon his brow, his cheeks grew red, and it was 
in a voice trembling with suppressed wrath that he answered : 
“You little know me, Mrs. Archdale, if you imagine that my 
actions are liable to be influenced either by feminine jealousies 
or by feminine impertinence. Your assertion that my wife is 
envious of you may or may not be true—I have never had the 
curiosity to make inquiries on that point—but, since plain 
language appears to please you, I need not scruple to say that 
my decision as regards Willie and yourself has been arrived at 
solely in consequence of the view which I personally take of your 
character and conduct. I think, and I always shall think, that 
you were guilty of poor Eustace’s death; I think that, during 
his lifetime, you behaved with very little regard to decency, and 
that you disregarded decency altogether by contracting a second 
marriage before he was cold in his grave. It will be obvious 
to you that, holding such an opinion, I cannot conscientiously 
sanction any association between you and my ward. I have 
nothing more to add,” concluded Sir George, moving towards 
the door as though he intended holding it open for his visitor. 

Marcia might have made a dignified exit ; but, although she 
had roused Sir George’s temper, she had not contrived to keep 
her own. “ You are very insulting and very cowardly!” she 
exclaimed. “No maz would say such things, and I know quite 
well that you are merely making yourself Caroline’s echo ; still 
it is bad enough to pretend to believe what is false, and I 
hope I shall never be obliged to see you or speak to you 
again.” 

“Madam,” answered Sir George, as he opened the door, “I 
may safely promise you that, with my consent, you never 
will.” 

It must be admitted that he had had the best of the en- 
counter, although Marcia secured the empty triumph of the last 
word. “You and Caroline may do your worst,” said she ; “but 
you will never prevent Willie from caring for me and you will 
never make him care for you.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
MARCIA’S CHOICE. 


Self-esteem is said to be the most vulnerable spot in any 
man’s moral anatomy. This may be the case—women declare 
that it is the case, and they ought to know—but perhaps a 
humble student of human nature may be permitted to observe 
that, so far as his experience has gone, vanity is the especial 
failing of the under-bred. However that may be, Sir George 
Brett, whose pedigree would hardly have borne close examina- 
tion, was unquestionably vain, and if his sister-in-law had desired 
to make an eternal enemy of him she could hardly have done 
better than to accuse him of being under petticoat government. 
As a matter of fact, he never forgot that insult and never forgave 
itt He had not thought too highly of Marcia before the 
interview described in the last chapter; after it, he was ready 
to believe her capable of any and every crime. And so it seemed 
to be his bounden duty to lose no time in taking those measures 
of which he had spoken to her. 

“Caroline,” he said to his wife, that same evening, in an 
authoritative tone of voice, “I shall be glad if you will go down 
to Blaydon to-morrow and take the boy with you. I daresay 
you will have heard that his mother made her way into the 
house this afternoon ; Benson tells me that she pushed past him, 
although he did his best to turn her away from the door. 
Probably she will not attempt to do that a second time ; but 
she was extremely insolent in her manner to me, asserting that 
she would contrive to meet her son with or without my per- 
mission, and as she undoubtedly has it in her power to cause us 
some annoyance, I think the wisest plan will be to place Willie 
out of her reach until he returns to Eton.” 

Lady Brett was disinclined to fly from the face of an enemy 
with whom she would have been very pleased to risk a personal 
encounter ; but she recognized the difficulty of preventing two 
wilful people from having their way, and it was a consolation 
to her to reflect that Marcia could be checkmated with so little 
trouble. So she dutifully signified her readiness to do what was 
required of her, and on the following morning she and her 
nephew left London. 

“My dear Willie,” was her reply to certain remonstrances 
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which the latter made so bold as to utter, “you know—or at any 
rate you ought to know—that we must not question the orders 
of those whom Providence has set in authority over us. Your 
uncle wishes us to go down to the country. That is enough for 
me, and it should be enough for you. Some day, if you live 
long enough, it will be your turn to exercise authority ; mean- 
while you must do as I do and obey.” 

It was quite certain that he could do nothing else ; and, as he 
was of a patient disposition, he might have resigned himself to 
wait until he should be master of his own actions, had he been 
able to write a few lines of explanation to his mother. Un- 
fortunately, she had omitted to inform him of her address ; and 
so it was that both he and she passed through a brief period of 
miserable suspense. ’ 

For a whole week Marcia haunted the neighbourhood of 
Portman Square. She was there at all hours of the day, but 
never a glimpse did she cbtain of what she was seeking for, and 
at length she wrote to Willie, begging him to name a time and 
place at which they might meet. “I daresay those wretches open 
his letters,” she thought ; “ but I must take my chance of that.” 

In this she wronged Sir George, who saw the letter and 
recognized the handwriting, but forwarded it to Blaydon intact, 
and by return of post she received a reply from Willie which 
brought tears of joy into her eyes. The boy could not have 
written more reasonably and sensibly if he had been three times 
his age. He had spoken to his aunt, he said, and had told her 
that he would make no promise of unconditional obedience. 
He meant to take every opportunity of seeing his mother, and 
it would be for his guardians to prevent him from doing so if 
they could. For the present they evidently could do so. How- 
ever, he had not been forbidden to write or receive letters, nor 
had he been scolded for his contumacy. “Aunt Caroline says I 
am deluded, but she can’t blame me. I say she is another, and 
then she laughs. She really isn’t such a bad old creature if you 
take her the right way.” 

Probably this is true of ninety-nine people out of a hundred, 
but it is only one person out of a hundred who knows how to 
take everybody in the right way, and if Willie was such an 
exceptional human being, Marcia certainly was not. This was 
what her husband told her when he returned from his visit 


to the North, and when she made confession to him of her 
proceedings. 
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“T don’t wish to say anything rude, Marcia,” he remarked, 
after listening to her narrative, “but I really can’t compliment 
you on your dexterity. By your own account, you have 
mortally offended a man of whom you had a favour to ask, and 
who, I should think, might have been conciliated without much 
difficulty. Oh, I know you began by asking the favour and 
you met with a refusal. Still one doesn’t quite see how you 
have improved matters by putting the old gentleman in an 
infernal rage. It would have been so very much more to the 
purpose to stroke him down.” 

“You don’t know how exasperating he was!” exclaimed 
Marcia. “ But I am glad,” she added, smiling, “that you are on 
my side, Cecil ; I was afraid you would say that I ought not to 
have attempted to see Willie at all.” 

“Am I on your side?” asked Archdale, with a laugh. “I 
don’t think I am, you know. I should certainly have recom- 
mended you to keep upon good terms with the boy’s guardian ; 
but more than that I should hardly have been prepared to 
advise. You see, if you were to put the old man’s back up, it 
would be open to him to resign his guardianship—which would 
be awkward.” 

“T really shouldn’t so very much care,” Marcia declared. 
“Willie would risk losing a fortune, of course ; but money isn’t 





. everything. Anyhow, we have made up our minds that we will 


not consent to be permanently parted, whatever George Brett 
may do or say.” 

Archdale made a slight grimace, but did not pursue the 
subject farther. He had no intention of undertaking the main- 
tenance and education of his step-son if he could help it ; still 
he knew enough of women to know that it is a piece of 
gratuitous folly to remonstrate with them when they have made 
up their minds or think that they have done so. He, therefore, 
began to talk about Wetherby, where it seemed that he had 
been well received, and he was glad to be able to announce 
that Lady Wetherby had sent her love to her old friend. He 
attached no slight importance to this message; for the truth was 
that he did not at all want his wife to be ignored during the 
coming season, and he had had certain misgivings which he was 
aware that Marcia had shared. Now, Lady Wetherby was a 
tower of strength. Rich, highly placed and eminently respect- 
able, she was just one of those persons whose lead is sure to be 
followed in doubtful cases, and any one who was made welcome 
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at her entertainments might safely be regarded as above all 
suspicion. And Marcia, though she affected indifference, was 
secretly pleased to hear that Laura Wetherby was not going to 
drop her ; so that the evening passed away pleasantly enough 
with anticipations of future social enjoyments and a judicious 
avoidance of topics upon which there was room for difference of 
opinion. 

Archdale, however, was by no means oblivious of a danger 
which seemed to him to call for prompt measures of precaution, 
and instead of betaking himself to his studio on the following 
morning, he drove straight to Brett’s bank in the City, where he 
sent in his card with a request that he might be allowed to see 
Sir George for a few minutes. He was kept waiting some little 
time—Sir George made it a rule to keep people waiting, knowing 
how salutary the effect of such detention is upon the over-bold 
—but at length he was admitted into the presence of the great 
man, who was seated behind a massive writing-table, and who 
looked a good deal more awe-inspiring than the general run of 
Cabinet Ministers. 

Sir George rose and bowed gravely, without extending his 
hand, while Archdale smiled, nodded and took a chair, saying, 
“ How are you, Sir George ?” 

He went on to explain the object of his visit. “I ought to 
apologise for intruding upon you ; you are very busy, no doubt. 
But I will not trespass upon your indulgence long, and I really 
think that a good deal of time and trouble will be saved if you 
and I can come to an understanding about family affairs—as I 
am sure that we can. I need not tell you that I refer to my 
wife’s unwillingness—it is a very natural unwillingness, as you 
will allow—to be cut off from her son. Now, what are you 
going to do about it ?” 

“T have already told Mrs. Archdale,” replied Sir George 
stiffly, “that so long as my nephew remains under my charge 
I shall not permit him to see her. I shall take care that he has 
no opportunity of doing so, and I confess that I fail to see how 
any discussion can promote a clearer understanding of so simple 
a matter.” 

“Well,” said Archdale, with perfect good humour, “I won’t 
inquire your reasons for being so uncompromising; very likely 
if you gave them, they wouldn’t be particularly complimentary 
either to my wife or to myself. Besides, I am really to a great 
extent with you. A division of authority, or even a division of 
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influence, is, after all, a mistake, and for my own part I should 
prefer, upon the whole, to have nothing more to do with the 
boy.” 

“That I can quite believe,” observed Sir George drily. 

Archdale laughed. “Oh, well, everybody admits that step- 
children are a nuisance; I cannot imagine any man feeling 
otherwise than grateful to a relative who was anxious to adopt 
his step-son. But what I want to point out to you, Sir George, 
is that the matter isn’t quite such a simple one as you call it. 
Marcia, of course, cannot be made to obey you, and I gather 
that the boy : 

“ He will have to obey me,” interrupted Sir George. 

“Possibly ; but I don’t see how you are going to enforce 
obedience. You can’t, for instance, prevent his mother from 
writing to him; you can’t prevent her making appointments 
with him and going down to Eton to keep them. That, you 
may be sure, is precisely what she intends to do, and I foresee 
an immense deal of annoyance and worry for all of us unless 
we can hit upon some means of deterring her from doing it. 
Now, my own impression is i 

Sir George interrupted his visitor for the second time. 
“Excuse me,” said he ; “I do not care to resort to stratagem. 
My course is perfectly plain and straightforward. I have 
accepted the trust bequeathed to me by my late brother; I 
propose to treat Willie in all respects like a son of mine, and it 
is probable—though I do not mention this as being anything 
more than a probability—that he will eventually inherit all that 
I possess. Nevertheless, I will not have my decisions questioned 
or my orders disobeyed. You tell me that I cannot enforce 
obedience: my reply is that, in the event of my being disobeyed, 
I shall throw down the reins. I shall continue to act as my 
nephew’s trustee ; but I shall cease to be responsible for his 
education, I shall no longer give him a home, and he certainly 
will not receive one penny at my death.” 

This was just what Archdale had wanted Sir George to say. 
He nodded approvingly. “May I repeat that to my wife on 
your authority ?” he asked. 

“T will put it in writing, if you choose,” replied Sir George, 
who began to perceive what his interlocutor was driving at, and 
whose respect for that gentleman was not increased by the 
discovery. “Please to understand, however, that what I have 
said to you is a mere statement of facts, not a threat. If you are 
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desirous of bringing pressure to bear upon Mrs. Archdale, and it 
you think that you see your way to doing it, so much the better ; 
but that is your affair. Personally, I have nothing to say to 
the lady ; she has put it quite out of the question that I should 
hold any further communication, direct or indirect, with her.” 

Archdale, having obtained what he wanted, went away 
without being at all abashed by the haughtiness of the banker. 
He saw no reason for being ashamed of himself; what he did 
see was that he would have to undertake all the trouble and 
expense of bringing up an insubordinate youth unless he could 
induce his wife to consent to a renunciation which appeared to 
be as expedient for her sake as for his own, and after dinner, 
that evening, he took occasion to tell her that he was afraid she 
must give up all idea of fighting her brother-in-law. 

“T went into the City this morning, and had a talk with 
Sir George Brett,” said he; “I thought the best way was to 
see him and find out how the land lay. Well, he is a very pig- 
headed old person. He took exactly the line that I had 
expected him to take—wouldn’t have anything to say to us, 
wouldn’t accept our acquaintance on any terms—and as soon 
as I suggested that, in spite of all his anathemas, you would 
probably contrive to see your son when you chose, he returned 
that if his orders were not respected he should throw up his 
guardianship.” 

“Let him!” answered Marcia, intrepidly ; “ Willie won't 
perish for want of the privilege of being his ward, I suppose. 
Thank you for having gone to see him, Cecil ; it was very kind 
of you to think of it.” 

“Oh, not at all; the experiment was worth trying, though I 
hadn’t much confidence in its success. But unluckily it isn’t 
only his guardianship that he threatened to withdraw. He told 
me in the plainest language that he intended at present to make 
the boy his heir, but that unless he could retain absolute control 
over him he wouldn’t leave him a penny.” 

“Oh, he admits that he hasn’t legal control over him, then ?” 

“We didn’t touch upon that question. I should imagine that 
the law would give him as much authority as he chose to claim ; 
but it would be very disagreeable for everybody to have the case 
dragged into Court. At all events, the law cannot compel him 
to act as guardian against his will ; still less can it dictate to 
him how he shall dispose of his fortune. So that he really has 
the whip-hand of us, you see,” 
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“ He would, if we were as fond of money as he is ; but perhaps 
we aren’t. Shall I tell you the whole truth, Cecil? I would 
gladly and thankfully take Willie away from those people to- 
morrow if I were not afraid of his being a burden upon you. 
That is the only thing that has made me hesitate.” 

Archdale raised his eyebrows, looked down at his boots, and 
was silent. Marcia, who understood men pretty well and liked 
them, upon the whole, much better than she liked women, was 
well acquainted with our cardinal defect. She was so deeply in 
love witi: her Cecil that she had cherished some hope of finding 
him less selfish than the rest of his sex ; but now she saw that 
she must submit to a disappointment in that respect. 

“T suppose he wou/d be rather a burden on you,” she hazarded 
timidly. 

“Oh, not pecuniarily. Your income is sufficient for you and 
for him, and I have no right to protest against your using it for 
his support. But if you ask me whether I should enjoy having 
him in the house as a third person, I must tell you honestly that 
I shouldn’t enjoy it at all. He hates me—very naturally, I dare- 
say, but at any rate, he does hate me—and, although I hope I 
have self-command enough to steer clear of a breach of the 
peace, I think I can foresee that whenever he is at home I shall 
be driven away from home.” 

The menace was not ill-chosen. Marcia was prepared to 
sacrifice anything rather than her husband’s love, and she was 
fully alive to the danger of forcing husbands to seek for amuse- 
ment away from home. “I am sure Willie doesn’t hate you, 
Cecil,” she faltered ; “ why should he?” 

Archdale shrugged his shoulders. “ My dear child, it isn’t in 
human nature to love one’s step-father. I assure you I bear no 
malice against the boy ; I have no doubt that I should feel just 
as he does if I were in his place. Only I don’t think that one 
house will. hold us both very comfortably, and I have a strong 
idea that if you take him away from a rich old uncle (who won't 
live for ever, mind you), a day will come when you will regret it. 
My advice to you is to let Sir George have his way. Still I 
shall not complain if you see fit to disregard my advice.” 

“Do you mean that you wish me to abandon Willie 
altogether?” asked Marcia, with trembling lips and tears upon 
her eyelashes. 

That was certainly what he did wish ; but he was reluctant to 
say so outright. “I think,” said he, “that you will have to do 
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one thing or the other. Sir George, I take it, is not quite such a 
fool as to allow surreptitious meetings, and apparently he doesn’t 
mean to press his claims if you choose to oppose them. I have 
told you which horn of the dilemma I should choose if I were 
you; I would rather not say any more.” 

The dilemma was, in fact, what she had perceived it to be 
from the first: she must choose between her son and her 
husband ; and, that being so, her choice was a foregone con- 
clusion. She hesitated a long time, as was but natural; she 
tried to persuade herself that she was only yielding to a cruel 
necessity, because Willie’s welfare made it a necessity, and in 
this effort she received such support from Cecil as might have 
been anticipated ; yet it was with a very heavy heart that she 
sat down at last to write to her boy, and to announce to him 
the surrender which, she said, had been forced upon her by 
circumstances. 

“TI know you will be unhappy about it,” she wrote, “but you 
will not be as unhappy as I am, and you will forget sooner than 
[ shall. My only comfort is in thinking that the greatest 
service I can do you at present is to let you go. Some day you 
will see this, and some day, I hope and pray, you will come 
back to me.” 





——— ————— ———_______—___——— 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
AT WETHERBY ONCE MORE. 


Marcia had not long to wait for a reply to her letter. She 
shed many tears over it when it came : that she would probably 
have done in any case ; yet she would have been better pleased 
if its tone had been more reproachful and less resigned. Willie, 
poor little man! understood many things which boys of his age 
are not generally supposed to understand; but he did not 
possess quite sufficient insight into feminine character to 
know what his mother expected of him in this emergency, and 
naturally he did not guess that it would soothe her feelings 
to be upbraided. He simply acquiesced in her decision ; 
apparently he did not think that anybody was to blame; he 
said no more about showing a bold front to his uncle, nor did he 
dispute her assertion that the rending asunder of their lives 
would cause more unhappiness to her than tohim, If there was 
a certain unwonted formality about his composition, it did not, 
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at any rate, breathe a word of complaint, and he signed himself 
“ Ever your loving son Willie”—the underlining of the word 
“ ever” being a little significant touch which he had deemed it 
permissible to introduce. 

In truth the boy could hardly have written otherwise. What 
is to be done when your ally concludes conditions of peace with 
the enemy behind your back? The Crimean War, as everybody 
knows, terminated after a fashion which was not entirely satis- 
factory to one of the Allied Powers; yet that Power had to 
illuminate its streets and rub its hands and try to look as 
though all were for the best. Now, to compare small things 
with great, it was evident that Willie could not carry on this 
struggle single-handed. Had his mother been prepared to 
support him, he would have been ready and willing to fight ; 
but since she did not see fit to do so, he could only bow his 
head and hold his tongue. Her motive for so abruptly deserting 
a position which she had seemed to take up with some show of 
firmness was no secret to him ; he knew just as well as if she 
had told him so that she had been conquered by his step-father, 
not by his uncle ; and, knowing that, it was not possible for 
him to reveal to her how grievous was his disappointment. 
His fidelity to her was not shaken; only he felt, as he had 
every right to feel, that she had been a little unfaithful to 
him. 

But Marcia, whose affections, strong though they were, were 
of an absolutely undiscriminating order, seldom attempted to 
realize the mental attitude of those whom she loved. She 
judged them by their actions—that is to say, that she judged 
them by such actions of theirs as affected her personally—and 
when she had perused the reply over which Willie had spent 
two hours of anxious and tearful meditation, she said to herself 
that he had a cold heart. It may be also that her conscience 
was not altogether at ease with regard to him, and that for that 
reason pardon was more painful to her than rebuke. 

The next morning’s post brought her a letter from Caroline 
which did not serve to allay her soreness of spirit. Lady Brett 
stated that she wrote by her husband’s request, and she dis- 
charged herself of the task imposed upon her with grave 
politeness, not unmingled with compassion, One would never 
arrive at anything like an accurate comprehension of one’s 
fellow-creatures if one did not give some of them credit for a 
total lack of sympathetic feeling ; so it is perhaps only justice to 
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Lady Brett to assume that she had no idea of how very galling 
her compassion must needs be to its subject. 

“George,” said she, “tells me that, after the way in which you 
have spoken to him, he cannot consent to hold either verbal or 
written intercourse with you again. I am truly sorry for this ; 
but you will not expect me to say that I think him in the wrong, 
and you know how firm he is when once he has made up his 
mind, It would be useless for me—even if I could feel it right 
or wise—to dispute the decision to which he has come, and to 
which, as I understand, you have given your consent ; yet I may 
say that I cannot but regret, for your sake, the necessity of such 
a decision. There is, indeed, much in the events of the last 
year which fills me with sadness when I look back upon them ; 
but I never presume to judge others, and I doubt not that all 
will be overruled for good. 

“George wishes me to say that, while he will not absolutely 
forbid correspondence between you and your son, he thinks that 
you should not write or receive letters very frequently. He 
suggests that I should let you hear once a month of Willie’s 
health and progress with his studies, and this I will willingly 
do if you desire it. It is not, I hope, necessary for me to add 
that we shall spare no pains to promote the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of our nephew, who is dear to us for his father’s 
sake as well as his own.” 

Probably most mothers would have been irritated by promises 
of that description ; but some, perhaps, reflecting that half a loaf 
is better than no bread, would have accepted Lady Brett’s offer 
of a monthly report. Marcia unhesitatingly declined it. Ina 
curt reply which she dashed off and posted upon the impulse of 
the moment, she declared that nothing was more revolting to 
her than humbug, that she preferred the open enmity of Sir 
George Brett to the canting hypocrisy of his wife, and that it 
would give her no satisfaction at all to hear about Willie 
through either of them. Her state of mind, in fact, was very 
much that of a spoilt child who, having been thwarted, takes 
refuge in the time-honoured retort of “I don’t care!” 

Marcia was very anxious to persuade both herself and those 
who had wounded her that she didn’t care. She had made her 
choice; she intended to abide by it, and she intended to be 
happy. Perkaps when they saw her name mentioned daily in 
the columns of the Morning Post and discovered that London 
society was as ready as ever to open its arms to her they 
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would understand that she could get on very well without 
them. But it so fell out that no such mortifying discovery was 
made by the offending persons ; for the reporters of the Morning 
Post could not record Marcia’s presence at entertainments to 
which she had not been invited, nor did society show itself as 
hospitably disposed towards Mrs. Archdale as it had once been 
towards Mrs. Brett. The generalifeeling was that her case was 
really a little bit too scandalous. During the previous season 
she had made herself talked about in connection with her 
present husband; she had been separated—doubtless on that 
account—from her late one, and of course there were plenty of 
people who knew for a fact that she had driven that unfortunate 
man to despair and suicide. Such things may be forgotten in a 
year or two; but it is pushing audacity rather far to reappear 
instantly in the character of a bride and to expect recognition. 
Consequently, not a few influential ladies found it convenient to 
ignore the circumstance that Mr. Archdale was ino longer a 
bachelor, and addressed invitations to his club in which no 
mention was made of his wife. This was a cruel blow to 
Marcia; yet she could have borne it better if her husband had 
seen fit to decline the invitations. But he could not, or would 
not, see that it was incumbent upon him to do anything of 
the sort. - 

“What,” he asked, “is the use of taking it for granted that 
our friends wish to snub us? The chances are that they have 
never heard of our marriage, and very likely they never will 
hear of it if I don’t tell them. Besides, even supposing that 
they do intend to mark their sense of the impropriety of our 
conduct, we shall gain nothing by sulking. That sort of thing 
has to be lived down, and the best answer that one can possibly 
make to a slight is to take no notice of it.” 

Whatever this reasoning may have been worth, the process 
of acting upon it bore no immediate fruit. Mr. Archdale went 
out almost every night, but Mrs. Archdale continued to be 
neglected ; and that this was not the result of mere inadvertence 
was made manifest to her when she encountered former ac- 
quaintances in the streets or in the Park ; for as often as such 
encounters took place these former acquaintances failed to see 
her. She was unfortunate also in losing the moral support of 
Lady Wetherby, whose only daughter had been taken ill with 
scarlet fever, and who was therefore unable to come up to 
London as usual. 
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The latter ducnteianee, however, was so far serviecabie to 
Marcia that it eventually provided her with a decent excuse for 
escaping from what she was beginning to feel an intolerable 
situation, She was made miserable by her husband's evident 
capacity for enjoying himself apart from her; she was often 
tormented by jealousy ; yet she could not but see the risk of 
forcing him to spend his evenings at home against his will. It 
was not unnatural that she should desire to turn her back upon 
a mode of life which was neither curable nor endurable, and one 
morning at breakfast she joyfully informed her husband that she 
was going down to Wetherby for a week or so.” 

“Laura has consented to let me help her in amusing poor 
little Evelyn, who is now convalescent,” she said. “I had 
scarlet fever when I was a girl, so that I have no fear of 
infection, and I shall be only too thankful to get away from 
London.” 

At first Archdale would not hear of his wife’s running such a 
risk ; but it was a task of no great difficulty to persuade him 
that the risk was in reality a very slight one. He was still 
more or less in love; he was certainly as fond of Marcia as he 
could be of anybody, and he was probably sincere when he 
declared that he would feel wretchedly forlorn during her 
absence. Nevertheless, her determination to quit the scene of 
her fiasco was something of a relief to him; for he knew, 
although he did not choose to admit it, that one of those feminine 
coalitions had been formed against her which are irresistible 
while they last. On the following day, therefore, he took leave 
of her at King’s Cross with so much cheerfulness and resignation 
that she was within an ace of changing her mind and sentening 
her journey at the last moment. 

But as soon as she was fairly off she was thankful that she 
had not yielded to so unwise an impulse. She did not want 
him to think her jealous and exacting ; she believed in her 
heart that she had as yet no cause to ‘be so, and she was in 
hopes that, although her lost prestige could not be regained 
in London, it might to some extent be restored to her when 
people should have had time to see that she was still upon 
terms of intimacy with Lady Wetherby. Moreover, she had a 
hankering after the honest and loyal sympathy of Laura, upon 
which the experience of former years led her to count in advance, 

It so happened, however, that her friend was at that moment 
rather in a position to require sympathy than to offer it. For 
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the first thing that Lady Wetherby said to her on her arrival 
was, “My dear Marcia, I am not at all sure that I ought to let 
you into the house. Evelyn is recovering very quickly, but of 
course she is just in the most infectious stage, and now poor 
Wetherby has caught the fever ; so I shall be obliged to leave 
you to take care of yourself nearly all day, and vou will have a 
dreadfully dull time of it independently of the danger.” 

“] don’t mind the dulness and I don’t believe in the danger,” 
answered Marcia. “Iam sorry about Lord Wetherby, though. 
Is he very bad ?” 

“No; the doctor says he is going on as well as possible ; but 
I can’t help being a little anxious. It is very good and kind of 
you to come to me at such a time.” 

If Marcia’s motives for paying this visit had not, in the first 
instance, been of a purely unselfish order, she began at once to 
behave as though they had. During the next few days she 
made herself really useful by entertaining the convalescent 
child, and her efforts had at least the happy result of renewing a 
friendship which had been in some danger of coming to an end. 

“T did think you rather heartless, Marcia,” Lady Wetherby 
confessed, when she found time for a quarter of an hour's 
confidential talk with her former schoolfellow. “Not on 
account of your having married again so soon, for that, after 
all, was only a breach of conventionality ; but I couldn’t under- 
stand your consenting to hand your boy over to his uncle and 
aunt.” 

“Did you imagine that I had any choice in the matter?” 
asked Marcia. “ Eustace made Sir George Willie’s guardian ; 
my consent to the arrangement wasn’t requested, and my refusal 
wouldn’t have been listened to. Of course it has made me very 
miserable, and I did manage to see Willie once, and then Sir 
George declared that he would throw up his guardianship if 
such a thing occurred again. Perhaps you will say that I ought 
to have been only too glad to take him at his word. But that 
would have implied a great deal. It would have implied 
depriving Willie of a large fortune; for, as matters stand at 
present, his uncle means to leave him everything. And besides 
that, it would have implied unhappiness and discomfort for my 
boy as well as for my husband. He does not like Cecil and 
Cecil does not like him. They never could have got on to- 
gether. In fact, Cecil told me as much; he said that if Willie 
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were to live with us he should go away as soon as the holidays 
began.” 

Lady Wetherby drew in her lips. “I must say that I think 
that was very selfish of Mr. Archdale,” she remarked. 

“Yes, perhaps; but all men are selfish. You see, Laura, it 
just came to this—that I had to please either myself or my 
husband. Do you think I was wrong in giving my husband the 
preference ? ” 

Lady Wetherby was decidedly of opinion that Marcia 
had done wrong and that her way of putting the case was 
rather ingenious than ingenuous ; but it seemed a little cruel 
to say so. Moreover, she could not but believe that her friend’s 
heart must be in the right place, by reason of the latter’s kind- 
ness to Evelyn. So she was contented to reply : 

“One can’t lay down general rules or judge for other people. 
I don’t think that I myself could have acted as you have 
done ; but I quite see that you were placed in a very difficult 
position.” 

Of that qualified approval Marcia had to make the best ; and 
indeed she was very glad to obtain it, for she was now more 
than ever convinced of the desirability of retaining Laura’s 
friendship. Laura, and nobody else whom she knew of, could 
cause doors which had been shut in her face to fly open once 
more ; Laura, for all her quiet, unpretending manners, knew 
how to snub ill-natured and censorious persons. Finally, Laura 
alone could claim to know at first hand circumstances which 
had probably been exaggerated or misunderstood by others. 

But a deplorable stroke of fate was to render all the friendly 
offices to which Marcia looked forward impossible of execution. 
Lord Wetherby’s illness, which had been running its course 
quite favourably, became suddenly complicated by symptoms of 
an alarming nature ; a great London doctor was telegraphed for ; 
Malton was summoned home from Eton, and within two days 
everybody in the house knew that the sick man’s sentence of 
death had been pronounced. During the week which followed, 
Lady Wetherby scarcely left her husband’s bedside, and Marcia 
was occupied in taking charge of the two children, who were by 
way of not knowing—although, no doubt, they did know—the 
hopelessness of their father’s condition. She naturally took the 
opportunity to make some inquiries about Willie of his school- 
fellow ; but Malton had not much to tell her. Brett, he 
explained, was neither in his division nor in his tutor’s house ; 
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he did see him every now and then and believed that he was 
getting on all right. “Only I’m a dry-bob, you know, and he’s 
a wet-bob. Somebody told me he could scull a bit ; I don’t 
know whether it is true or not.” 

Asked whether Willie appeared to be in good spirits, he 
answered, “ Oh, yes, I suppose so,” with a wondering sort ot 
laugh, as though he thought the question a somewhat silly one. 

Silly the question doubtless was, and still more silly was it 
of Marcia to feel aggrieved because her boy showed no outward 
sign of unhappiness. It was, however, necessary for her peace 
of mind that she should believe herself to be ill-used ; so that 
perhaps Malton rendered her a service without intending to 
do so. 

Poor Lord Wetherby sank gradually and died on the sixth 
day after the medical consultation. He had never achieved 
public distinction of any kind; but as he had been a good 
husband and a good father, he was more sincerely lamented 
than the general run of mankind have a right to expect that 
they will be. His widow and his children seemed to be in- 
consolable ; and when people seem to be inconsolable, what 
better course can a wise and kind friend adopt than to leave 
them alone? This was the course which commended itself to 
Marcia, who was not urged to reconsider her decision. 

“It is good of you to offer to stay with us, dear,” said Lady 
Wetherby, who may have thought that her friend was not quite 
the person to sympathise with the loneliness of widowhood. 
“But I am sure you won’t mind my telling you that we would 
rather be alone for the present. Later on, when I have had 
time to realize what has happened to me, we shall meet again, I 
hope. Just now I feel as if I couldn’t speak to anybody except 
the children.” 

Nevertheless, the woman was so kind-hearted that in spite 
of her own troubles—or possibly in consequence of them— 
she was able to spare a thought for those of one who was almost 
a stranger to her. Her last words to her departing guest were : 

“Marcia, I can’t help feeling distressed about poor Willie. 
It is sad enough for Malton and Evelyn to have lost their 
father ; but they are not so badly off as he is, because as long 
as I live they will always have somebody whom they can depend 
upon when they are ill or unhappy. It isn’t possible for any one 
to fill a mother’s place ; certainly uncles and aunts cannot, how- 
ever rich they may be, And I don’t think either that anything 
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can make up to a mother for the loss of her son—no! not even 
if she resigns him to please a husband whom she may imagine 
that she loves better.” 

“There is no imagination about it,” returned Marcia quickly ; 
for these words wounded her as only the truth can wound. “I 
do love Cecil better than Willie ; if I didn’t I never could have 
married him. “I’m not like you; I can’t control my affections ; 
I can’t say to myself, ‘This is how I ought to feel and this is 
how I will feel.’ Willie will learn to live without me, if he 
hasn’t learnt already ; but I can’t live without Cecil, I can’t even 
do anything to vex him. You may pity me as much as you 
choose for being what I am, but I don’t see how you can fairly 
blame me ; because it isn’t in my power to be anything else.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MARCIA THROWS UP THE SPONGE. 


In declaring that it was out of her power to be anything except 
what she was, Marcia was perhaps giving utterance to a mere 
truism. There seems nowadays to be a tolerably wide-spread 
belief that our respective natures cannot be changed nor even 
greatly modified, that we are all blessed or afflicted with certain 
hereditary proclivities which are not of our choosing, and that 
although for the protection of the community at large it is 
necessary to maintain gaols and convict prisons, very little 
blame can fairly be laid to the charge of their inmates, whose 
skulls and features, as anybody can see for himself, present 
nothing but slight variations of two distinctive types, The 
theory of irresponsibility would be an exceedingly comforting 
one—except, of course, for the hereditary gaol-birds—if only we 
were able to believe in it ; but unfortunately it is apt to be con- 
tradicted by the irrepressible voice of conscience, which tells us 
that we can overcome our natural tendencies if we choose, and 
indeed that that may possibly be the chief object of our sojourn 
upon the surface of this planet. Thus, Marcia, who had plenty 
of time for musing over things and persons during her journey 
southwards, did not quite succeed in persuading herself that 
the renunciation which Lady Wetherby deprecated had been 
inevitable. She did, however, persuade herself that she had 
displayed very great self-abnegation, and that conviction served 
her purpose almost as well. 
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“At any rate,” she reflected, “Cecil must see how much I 
have given up for his sake, and perhaps he may feel that he 
ought to give up a little for mine.” By which she meant that 
she hoped he would give up frequenting houses to which she 
was not thought worthy of being invited. 

In any case, it was useless to lament over accomplished facts. 
For good or for ill she had made her choice and must now 
abide by it; the main thing, after all, was to be happy, and 
happy she fully intended to be. Her great fear—a fear so 
terrible that she shrank from facing it—was, that her husband 
might grow weary of her, and that his volatile temperament 
might lead him to seek for pleasure and amusement elsewhere 
than by the domestic fireside. That there were solid grounds 
for that apprehension she could not but be aware, nor was her 
instinct at fault when it warned her of the dangers which are 
likely to he incurred when one of two married persons forms the 
habit of going into society without the other. Was not she 
herself an example of the results which may be expected to 
arise out of such a system ? 

Therefore it struck her as a good omen when, on reaching 
her destination, she caught sight of Cecil upon the platform. 
She had not asked him to meet her ; but she had let him know 
the hour at which her train was due, and of course he had 
been informed of the sad event which had brought her visit 
to an end. 

“ This is a bad job about poor old Wetherby, isn’t it?” said 
he, as soon as they had greeted one another with as much 
tenderness as was possible in that public place. _“ What is Lady 
Wetherby going to do? I suppose there will be no change 
during the boy’s minority, will there?” 

“T really don’t know,” answered Marcia. “ Laura said nothing 
to me about her plans ; she has hardly had time to make any 
yet. I should think she will go on living at Wetherby for the 
present, anyhow.” 

“H’m!—and very likely she won’t spend much of her time 
in London. Not that it would make any great difference if 
she did though; for, of course, she won’t be entertaining yet 
awhile.” 

And as Marcia did not seem quite to see the relevance of this 
observation, he explained himself more fully while they were 
driving homewards. “It’s a selfish view to take, I admit,” said 
he laughingly ; “but the truth is that poor Wetherby’s death is 
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rather a bad stroke of luck for us. I had been counting upon 
her ladyship as a prop for you; because you see, my dear, you 
do stand a good deal in need of a prop just now.” 

“Why do you say that?” asked Marcia quickly. “Has any- 
thing disagreeable happened ?” 

“Oh, no; only there are indications that the atmosphere is 
rather highly charged with prejudice. You yourself noticed it 
before you went away, you know. However, as I told you then, 
it may be lived down, and I hope it will be.” 

His tone was not particularly hopeful, nor was Marcia re- 
assured by this prompt introduction of a subject which occupied 
so large a share in her own thoughts. She said at once that she 
did not care a pin whether she was cut by a lot of tiresome 
people or not, that she wished to live for him and for him alone ; 
to which declaration he responded after the only fashion that 
was open to him. _ 

But it very soon appeared that, whatever Mr. Archdale’s 
intentions with regard to his future mode of life might be, that 
of abandoning the society of persons who chose to turn their 
backs upon his wife was not included amongst them. He dined 
at home that night, but went out immediately afterwards, saying 
that he had to look in at two or three houses, and on the 
following morning casually mentioned that for another week to 
come there would be no need to take account of him in ordering 
dinner. “I didn’t expect you back so soon,” he said, half 
apologetically, “and I expect most of these people who have 
asked me to dine thought you would be out of town.” 

Marcia did not believe that they had thought anything of the 
kind ; but she contrived by dint of biting her lips to repress the 
complaints which she was sorely tempted to utter. Whether 
she would have been able to repress them long may be doubted ; 
but fortunately the next few days brought her several invitations, 
so that she began to feel somewhat encouraged. Perhaps the 
ladies who were good enough thus to favour her had heard that 
she had been staying with Lady Wetherby, or perhaps Archdale, 
who was not inordinately proud, had boldly asked them to ask 
his wife. Either way, Marcia was satisfied, hoping that she had 
now introduced the thin end of the wedge, and that she would 
soon be as much sought after as she had ever been. 

That hope was not fulfilled. Her hostesses accorded her a 
very chilling reception ; the former acquaintances whom she met 
at their houses contented themselves for the most part with 
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bowing to her and passing on, while those who did speak to her 
assumed an air of patronage and commiseration which was 
rather worse than downright rudeness. Amongst these was 
that Mrs. Delamere who, it may be remembered, had once 
caused Eustace Brett to spend some unhappy moments at a 
dinner-party, and who, indeed, was usually actuated by an 
amiable wish to make her neighbours unhappy. 

“T have been asking everybody what had become of you, 
Mrs. Archdale,” she said ; “ but no one could tell me. I really 
began to think that you must be a myth.” 

“TI have been staying down in the country with friends,” 
answered Marcia ; “‘I only returned home a few days ago.” 

“Oh, was that it? Well, I thought you couldn’t be in 
London unless your tastes had undergone a complete change. 
As for Mr. Archdale, he has been very much en évidence of late 
—very much indeed.” 

Marcia knew perfectly well that the woman meant to be ill- 
natured and that the best way of disappointing her would be 
to ask no questions; but it is not easy to resist asking a 
question to which one is very desirous of obtaining an answer. 

“In what way ?” she inquired. 

“ Principally in that way,” replied Mrs. Delamere, laughing 
and pointing with her fan to Archdale, who was waltzing with a 
pretty little fair-haired woman ; for it was at a ball that this 
conversation took place. 

“ Cecil is a very good dancer, and, like all good dancers; he is 
fond of dancing,” remarked Marcia calmly. 

“Is he really? Then I wonder why he dances all night and 
every night with Mrs. Dynely, who can’t dance a bit. I suppose 
she must possess some other attraction. She is certainly pretty, 
don’t you think so?” 

There was no denying the prettiness of the little fair-haired 
lady. Marcia asked who she was and received some more or 
less inaccurate information respecting her. But in truth it 
signified little enough whether she was good or bad, married or 
a widow: what nobody could help seeing was that Cecil was 
making himself very agreeable to her and that she was giving 
him every encouragement to do so. Having made that dis- 
covery, Marcia would doubtless have done well to rest satisfied, 
or dissatisfied, with it and to change the subject ; but jealousy is 
one of those distressing maladies which always crave a further 
supply of their cause, and Mrs. Delamere was very glad to relate 
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how Mr. Archdale and the frisky young matron with whom he 
was dancing had latterly become inseparable. 

“Of course you know what he is, though,” she concluded, 
with a laugh. “He is delightful, but quite incorrigible, and, as I 
have often told him, it is only his fickleness that is the saving of 
him. I never was more astonished in my life than when I heard 
that he had actually committed matrimony.” 

Marcia made one of the retorts to which such observations 
obviously laid the speaker open; but it was not particularly 
effective. Mrs, Delamere, having scored a point, was naturally 
anxious to score another before she ceased playing; so she 
went on : 

“ By the way, I must congratulate you upon your son’s good 
luck. Lady Brett was telling me the other day that they have 
adopted him—which, I presume, means that he will come into 
all his yncle’s money. It must be rather a grief to you to be 
parted from him; still one can’t refuse offers of that kind, and of 
course you will always be able to see as much of him as you 
wish.” 

“Tf Caroline spoke to you about the matter,” answered 
Marcia, “she certainly told you that that is just what I shall 
not be able to do. I don’t know whether you care to hear the 
truth or not ; but the truth is that Sir George Brett is my son’s 
sole guardian and that Sir George and I have quarrelled. Under 
the circumstances, your congratulations sound a little ironical 
to me, though I have no doubt that they are kindly meant.” 

She did not shake off Mrs. Delamere quite as easily as she 
could have done a twelvemonth earlier, because she was not now, 
as she had been then, within reach of a score of persons who 
asked nothing better than to talk to her; still, by walking 
resolutely away, she managed to effect her escape, and soon 
afterwards she begged her husband to take her home, pleading 
fatigue and a headache. It was allowable, she thought, to make 
the request, but it would be a sad mistake to let him know her 
reason for having made it. She therefore heroically abstained 
from saying a single word about Mrs. Dynely for quite two 
minutes after they had left the house, when temptation got the 
upper hand of her and forced her to remark : 

“You didn’t seem to be very fortunate in your partners 
to-night, Cecil. At least, every time that I saw you, you were 
struggling round the room with that flaxen-headed woman, who 
moved as if she had two wooden legs.” 
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“Do you mean Mrs, Dynely?” asked Archdale. “Well, I 
suppose she isn’t exactly what one would call a first-rate per- 
former, but she talks better than she dances. All things 
considered, I don’t complain of her as a partner. I have met 
her pretty often of late and we have hit it off rather well 
together.” 

“So I hear,” observed Marcia drily. 

“You have no objection, I hope ?” 

“Oh, no; there wouldn’t be much use in my objecting, would 
there? Only don’t you think it is a little soon to—to begin that 
kind of thing ?” 

“My dear child,” exclaimed Archdale in a vexed tone, “ this 
is really too ridiculous. Some good-natured lady has been 
taking away my character, I suppose; but you might have 
known better than to believe her. I’m sure I don’t care if I 
never set eyes on Mrs. Dynely again; still, one must talk to 
somebody when one goes to a party, and unfortunately I can’t 
talk to you the whole time—though that is what I should prefer 
to do.” 

“T know I’m very silly, Cecil,” said Marcia, whose tears had 
begun to flow, in spite of all her efforts to keep them back, “ but 
you would forgive me if you knew what a horrid evening I have 
had. Iwas sure I should hate coming back to London, and it is 
a thousand times worse than I ever thought it would be! Just 
we go on living here ?” 

Archdale evaded returning any direct answer to this question, 
because he did not wish to make hasty promises which might be 
quoted against him at some future time. However, he said a 
great deal that was kind and pretty and comforting to his 
wife, who had partially recovered her spirits before she reached 
home. 

Nevertheless, her longing to leave London increased as time 
went on; for the evening which has been described proved to 
be more or less typical of what she might now expect. It is 
true that not all the ladies whom she met were as ill-natured 
or as outspoken as Mrs, Delamere ; but they all contrived to let 
her see that she did not possess the privilege of their esteem, 
and existence without popularity was almost as intolerable to 
her as continuous physical pain. Not by such social pleasures 
as were open to her under these sadly changed conditions could 
she hope to obtain that happiness and oblivion of which she had 
dreamt. Moreover, there were other reasons which caused her 
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to shrink from London as a place of residence. First and 
foremost, there was the misery of knowing that Willie would 
often be within reach of her, that she might even meet him face 
to face in the street; then, too, there was the question of 
expense. She and her husband had enough to live upon in 
comfort, but not in luxury, and she very soon discovered that 
with regard to money matters Cecil was as reckless and im- 
provident as any schoolboy. He was given to hospitality and 
lavish in the exercise of it; he did not seem to understand the 
need for fixing the limit to weekly expenditure, and he looked 
incredulous and annoyed when he was reminded that his wife’s 
income was not inexhaustible, while his own was somewhat 
precarious. 

“Oh, if one can’t live as one’s neighbours live, one may as 
well cut the whole concern,” he said impatiently one morning. 

Marcia seized her opportunity. “I wish you would!” she 
exclaimed. “Our money would go three or four times as far in 
Italy as it does here, and we could always run over to London 
for a few weeks when you wanted to see your friends, and you 
hate England in winter ; you have often told me so.” 

Archdale laughed. “In other words, England has become 
hateful to you at all seasons of the year,” he remarked. 

Nevertheless, he was not unwilling to gratify this whim of 
Marcia’s. It was quite true that he detested cold weather and 
grey skies. He likewise detested compulsory work, the necessity 
for economy and the sight of a discontented face; so that he 
felt capable of doing a good-natured thing in order to spare 
himself such discomforts. Marcia’s gratitude was as great as 
her joy when he suggested that they should repair to Venice in 
the autumn, with a view to making for themselves a permanent 
home there. 

“You are too good to me, Cecil!” she cried. “If only I may 
live out of England, I won’t grumble at having to come back for 
a time every now and then.” 

“Oh, for the matter of that, I might come without you,” 
answered Archdale cheerfully and perhaps a trifle imprudently ; 
“JT don’t think I'll give up my rooms and the studio, you 
know. I suppose I shall be obliged to be in London some- 
times ; but I wouldn’t for the world drag you here against 
your will.” 


(To be continued.) 














A STUDIO IN PROVENCE. 





“ Here the Spring is longest, Summer borrows months beyond her own ; 
Twice the teeming flocks are fruitful, twice the laden orchards groan.” 
THE well-known fascination of this most beautiful country has 
collected round its valleys and mountains all that is most attrac- 
tive of the romance of France, and draws most naturally to its 
brilliant skies those to whom sunshine, flowers, and warmth of 
colour are some of life’s best prized and most necessary gifts. 
It is true that in consequence, somewhat to the suppression of 
the romantic element, Cannes and Nice have become almost 
English towns, though here and there, even on their hackneyed 
shores, a bit of distinctive life may be sought for and found ; 
but it is only necessary to go a short distance into the interior 
of the country to discover, in places like Auribeau, Mougins, 
Grasse, Cimiés, Beaulieu, Vence, and on the mountains of 
Mentone, the old historical Provencal towns, or to recognize 
from them that you are in the land of the Troubadours, amid 
the romantic feeling which has made Provence, her truths and 
traditions, her legends and lyrics, her songs and singers, so justly 
famous for centuries, holding a most prominent place in the 

romantic lore of nations. 

There too, among the people, is to be found the curious 
complex Provengal character ; first and foremost the love of 
ease and pleasure, mixed with a certain ambition, and often 
great gifts, specially that of eloquence ; “at once passionate 
and wary, avaricious and yet fond of holiday cavalcades,... 
impatient of control and unapt to change ;” a character which has 
been made to live for all of us, in that wonderful word portrait 
(said to be drawn from Gambetta) of “ Numa Roumestan.” 

Seemingly along with the perpetual sunshine goes the light- 
hearted, careless nature in small matters, which, however, un- 
doubtedly possesses attractions not granted to the sons of the 
North, any more than is the sunshine itself ; all these essentially 
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Southern qualities of people and climate, more really of Italy 
than of France (as the dialect is more Italian than French), form 
the fascinations of Provence, which seem to call for mention in 
connection with our subject, including as they do so many 
essentials for the artistic life, seeking nature as a model, and 
finding it here, with its most profusely beautiful, and most 
romantic side spread as an open book before the student: both 
the mind and the sight cannot fail to be satisfied, for the depth 
of Provengal colour is only to be equalled by the beauty of 
Provencal fancy both in legend and song. “Spring there is 
redolent of fancies, of flowers and scents ; the peasants still seem 
unsophisticated ; children sing in the cane-brakes; under the 
olives the great white hoods of the arums look like the tents of 
the fairies, and delicate coronillas hang veils of green and gold 
over every steep.”* 

And who having known it all can deny its influences? Life 
7s easier under such a sun, the lazy zwsouciance of the natives 
leads one almost to believe that existence is a pleasant compo- 
sition of sun, fruit and flowers! Almost, but not quite !—for 
here in the midst of it all we may find work as serious, and art 
as unfailing a task-mistress, obeyed to her last letter, as in any 
other clime, where sunshine does not seem almost to command 
an open-air existence. 

Far back from the noise of the Cannes p/age on what has been 
called the “ undercliff of Provence,” lying somewhat away from 
a quiet lane, we may find, if we will, and are fortunate enough to 
be acquainted with its owner, our Provengal Studio; in many 
ways differing essentially from the ornate, artistic abodes to 
which we are accustomed elsewhere. “La petite Bastide” is 
indeed a plain Provengal house, decidedly ugly in exterior, with 
one exception, the beautiful crimson “rose of Provence” which 
climbs over its entering staircase. Outside deficiencies are, 
however, more than atoned for by what is found once inside the 
doors. You enter, and you know not whether to smell the roses 
on the panels, or to gaze at those in the vases. A veritable home 
of flowers, real, both in art and life, blossoms out before you in 
all its beauty, and for a few moments you notice little else. 
Then by degrees, details obtrude themselves on your flower- 
benumbed senses, and you think you are in a beautiful Pro- 
vencal dastide or farm “house-part” instead of the aéelier of a 
rising French artist. 


* Maritime Alps.’ By the author of ‘ Vera.’ 
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Before passing to further details of house or studio, it is a 
special pleasure to record the warm welcome to ourselves, the 
unfailing courtesy to all visitors, the instantaneous cameraderie 
at once established here between artist and artist of whatever 
fraternity, all that is best of studio life, all that is best in re- 
finement, are united in our Provengal a¢elier, “La petite Bastide.” 

To return to the house itself. Passing through a small hall 
we come to the first of three rooms opening into one another, 
the present one being, as already stated, narrowly copied from 
the ordinary room of the Provengal farm. Among its character- 
istic features we notice a fine, prominent red-brick fire-place, or, 
what would be more rightly suggested by the word, chimney- 
corner ; plates ranged along an oaken “dresser” again suggest 
the farm-house, and various forms of peasant water-carrying 
vessels, with their brilliant copper tints, brighten chimney-piece 
and walls of this unusual dining-room; for as such it is used 
by its occupants, and of which its owner says “a dining-room 
is next door to a kitchen, and I should like mine to Jook like 
one!” And soit does. A glorified kitchen it must be allowed, 
with its flower panels and its grace of colour! but still, 
sufficiently like to justify the title. 

The second of the three rooms is more the ordinary sa/on, if a 
room is ever ordinary in which one sees on all sides the character 
of no ordinary owner ; but feeling that it is only the outer door, 
as it were, of a much more sacred precinct, we pass on, to find 
ourselves in the best and most characteristic room of the house, 
which is, of course, devoted to the art which in Ruth Mercier’s 
case is allowed to carry all before it in the home, as it is rapidly 
doing in the artistic world. With its three great lights, north, 
south, and west, it seems more to represent out-door life in some 
slight enclosure, than a room with four walls forming part of a 
house. Mlle. Mercier, artist and owner, built “ La petite Bastide,” 
and rightly dedicated the most important part of her space to 
the room in which her life’s work is carried on. The result is an 
exceptionally large atelier, where again, in their marvellous 
profusion, we find the gorgeous flowers of Provence; the 
anemones, with tints as varying as the rainbow’s, clusters of 
many-coloured roses, great branches of the yellow mimosa, and 
the magnolia’s snowy petals, in all their southern splendour ; 
one and all bearing silent testimony, to their right to this artist’s 
first love as models, and to the very important part which they 
still play in all her work, 
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On Saturdays the world of Cannes is to be seen crowding the 
studio, the one day in the week upon which Mlle. Mercier 
“receives ;” but we prefer to remember it as it is on Sundays, 
when one may find the artist en petite comité, and enjoy her 
society, and conversation about her work, full of that genuine 
enthusiasm, which at once communicates itself to its hearers. 

Though so devoted to Provence and its flowers, Mlle. Mercier 
is not a native of the country, which, notwithstanding, has been 
that of her adoption for fifteen years. She comes of an old 
Huguenot family of position near Nancy, and in consequence 
met with much opposition to her taking up art as a profession. 
This feeling of misplaced family pride is, we are glad to think, 
fast fading away, and there is safety in predicting that the 
twentieth century will see it no more; in the present case, as indeed 
in all such cases, true artistic feeling and talent won the day. 

Mlle. Mercier attracted considerable attention by some large 
decorative panels in oils (one of which, by the way, is at Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge) before she may be said to have been 
anything but self-taught. Her views on that subject are most 
interesting and valuable as affording both encouragement and 
example to other young artists, to whose means, studios and 
instruction are often impossibilities. She taught herself to draw 
from nature, making daily notes of her experiences upon every 
line, which notes now amount to volumes, explaining how each 
effect may be produced ; afterwards she applied the same method 
to her brush, and, as she says, such a course of study is open to 
every one ; to which we would merely add, every one possessed of 
equal determination and talent! In 1883, however, she met Alma 
Tadema, to whose teaching and advice she says she owes much, 
and she also studied the figure for two successive summers 
under Professor Franchi of Siena. There she made “severe 
Academical studies in black and white,” returning to Cannes in 
the winter to paint her beloved flower, in which, she tells her 
pupils, she believes the best studies for out-door painting are to 
be found, For the coming year she says she means to paint 
Provence, and Provencal subjects only, with a view to a special 
exhibition in London in 1891. 

Georges Sand, with her wonderful sympathy for artists, and 
insight into art, wrote, “Les peintres qui comprennent le vrai 
sont d’heureux poétes, Ils saisissent tout a la fois, ensemble et 
détails, et résument en cinq minutes ce que I’écrivain dit en 
beaucoup de pages.” While realizing thoroughly the truth of 
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these words, we feel that it is time something more definite be 
said of the work of this gifted young artist. 

Passing allusion has been made to the flower-panels on the walls 
of the house, all beautiful, though early studies of Mlle. Mercier’s 
flower passion,and much more might be written regarding number- 
less other pictures of later and still more beautifully executed 
flower subjects; but we propose to confine ourselves here to 
attempting some description of four water-colours of figure and 
landscape, two being of exceptional size, and all now on their way 
to the New Salon, of which Mlle. Mercier is a warm supporter. 

The first, called “A Breton Procession,” is the most striking 
in subject: a procession of young girls, clad in white robes, 
going to attend their “Premiére Communion,” carrying on the 
shoulders of four of the party the image of the Virgin, 
surrounded by “the Lilies of our Lady.” The procession is 
moving along a road, with a Breton moor and a blue lakelet as 
background. The children’s faces are portraits, as is the whole 
scene, and wonderfully indeed is given the devotional and, if one 
may say so, important feeling in the young faces at the 
responsibility of their burden, and of the sacred rite in which 
they are about to take part for the first time. The children are 
no beautified artist’s models ; they are the little Breton maidens 
one passes day by day, with character in expression and 
movement faithfully depicted “line upon line.” The style of 
the picture recalls that of an ancient fresco. The immense 
difficulty of so huge a water-colour, with a sky three métres in 
length, is apparent to the meanest comprehension, but the artist 
has successfully overcome it. The sky has evidently been done 
in the wet and at one blow. No doubt to give the purity of 
idea, everything in the picture has been made subsidiary to the 
white facts (the children’s robes and lilies), and, to what we feel 
to be the power of this picture, the dramatic expression of each 
little face. This is the first time Mlle. Mercier has attempted 
what may fairly rank as a picture of dramatic character; a 
picture, we venture to predict, which will receive very diverse 
criticism, according to the value attached to its dramatic 
element by the critic, its fidelity of conception entitling it, in our 
opinion, to a very high position.* 


" Since this was written, Mlle. Mercier decided not to send “a Breton 
Procession ” this year to any exhibition, on account of its making the second 
water-colour of most unusual size, contributing in its stead two “Etudes a 
Venise” and a flower study. 
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The second picture, if the character of its subject attracted us 
less, is by far the most beautiful painting, though comparisons are 
unnecessary, perhaps, between such different ideas. This time 
it is the altar of a little Breton church, upon which the offerings of 
all may be placed as they will, testifying to true worship. The 
title of the picture is “A Notre-Dame des Fleurs.” The crucifix 
and the image of “Our Lady” are in the centre of the altar, 
covered with “a fair white linen cloth,” which, but for the gifted 
treatment it has received, might so easily in its whiteness have 
overwhelmed the rest of the picture. Upon it are placed surely 
the most lovely of Piety’s tributes—flowers,—perhaps in their 
simplicity the most beautiful of the Creator’s works. An 
enormous mass of shell-pink roses, another bowl of white ones, 
a small jar of yellow and purple heart’s-ease, a rose-tree in a pot 
gracefully towering close by the figure of Our Lady herself, 
and a humble little bunch of more pink roses laid apart, seem 
one and all to testify to the offerings of those, who thereby gave 
a tenth of his or her income “A Notre-Dame des Fleurs.” The 
workmanship in these flowers is perfectly exquisite ; they simply 
invite touch and scent, but defy description. 

In forcible contrast to both the foregoing pictures are these 
“Riviera Fishermen,” done at Alassio, near San Remo. A 
more brilliant piece of water-colour technique it would be 
difficult to imagine ; it is not given to skill to go much further, 
and, judging from it, we long for the promised series of 
Provencal subjects, with their splendid wealth of colour which is 
here so finely painted. The picture is evidently the outcome of 
the most careful study of its subjects under luminous sunshine, 
and its marvellous result is got by the faithful study of “values,” 
on which the truth of out-door painting depends ; tone is tone, 
wherever and in whatever light it be seen, of which theory 
Mlle. Mercier is an ardent disciple. The whole of this picture 
in its decision and character, finds its best description in the one 
French word, ex/levé. 

We have kept the most popular among Ruth Mercier’s pictures 
of this year, for the last ; most popular, as all things must be 
which have for their inspiration and chief point of interest, 
genuine, human sentiment. “Chaumiére et ton Coeur,” the French 
equivalent for “ Love in a Cottage,” is a beautiful piece of refined 
delicate work, calling for special notice from the strong feeling it 
shows for peasant life, akin to that of J. F. Millet, which it is 
easy to imagine Mlle. Mercier possesses from other glimpses we 
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have already had of it. The pair walking down the field in 
Brittany leading to their home are still lovers, the “ Chaumiére ” 
is in the distance, both distance and perspective being most ably 
given, the former full of a soft suffused light; the exquisite 
purity and homeliness of the two figures in the foreground, full 
of feeling and expression, complete, though they entirely baffle 
description, one of art’s true idylls. 

We would gladly linger over the lovely portfolio of Venetian 
sketches, in which is to be seen to an unusual degree that 
peculiar inspiration which only sketches possess, the intangible 
something which cannot be seen twice, or perhaps ever, in the 
finished picture. Space, however, will not allow of this, nor 
yet of the discussion as to whether for posterity Ruth Mercier 
will rank as a painter of flowers, or of landscapes. Be that 
as it may, there need be no hesitation in saying that at present 
she is absolutely unsurpassed in the former branch of her art, 
and that she imparts a poetry into her treatment of flowers, 
which sets her work far apart from what is generally under- 
stood by mere flower-painting. Still, with her “ Venice” before 
our mind’s eye it is difficult to make a decision, and we can only 
leave our readers to form their own conclusions, giving them for 
guidance the words of two well-known authorities upon art. 
M. Paul Mantz, the celebrated art-critic of the Temps, and the 
best of French contemporary writers on the subject, says, regard- 
ing Mlle. Mercier’s works in the Salon of 1888, “Il y a aussi dans 
cette région peu visitée d’excellentes aquarelles, celles de Mlle. 
Ruth Mercier, par exemple, dont le procédé ample et facile 
répond bien a toutes les conditions du genre, tel qu’on |’a connu 
aux temps glorieux avant que la mode fit venue de chercher 
midi 4 quatorze heures.” Our second quotation is from a letter 
to Mlle. Mercier, written some years ago, upon seeing her work, 
by Mr. Ruskin, who says, “You are far beyond and above any 
help from me. You are a powerful artist, with your line 
determined for you by birth and by your present surroundings.” 
Praise can go little further than such encouragement from the 
greatest art-critic Art has ever known, with whose words we 
must say “Adieu, mais a bientét,” to this gifted artist and her 
Studio in Provence. 


A. M. WAKEFIELD. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR BOYS 
AND MEN. 


“Ouk rule of thumb has cost us dear already, and is likely to 
cost us dearer still.” These are the words of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold in his book on “ Schools and Universities on the Con- 
tinent,” published in 1868. Though they were written with 
special view-to the higher education of this country, they may 
be taken as the text for all the discourses that have since been 
delivered on that side of education which at this moment is 
occupying men’s minds, education as it prepares boys and 
men for special trades and crafts *—Technical Education. The 
materials for forming an opinion on the subject are voluminous 
enough. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Technical Instruc- 
tion (1882-4) supplies a vast amount of information as to 
the technical side of foreign schools and colleges, and the 
corresponding provision, as far as it exists, in this country. 
Besides this, the National Association for the Promotion of 
Technical Education ¢ has collected a great deal of most valu- 
able material bearing both on the general subject and on 
special branches of it. Its publications should be consulted by 
every one interested in such matters. What makes the question 
of technical education specially difficult is that so many interests 
are involved in it ; the movement for it comes partly from those 
whose main concern is commercial success, partly from the 
abstract educationalist, partly from those who have experience 
in schools and in teaching. It may clear the ground to enquire 
what are the main causes which have given this new direction to 
the interest of the English public in education. 


* I have not attempted to deal here with technical education for the 
‘learned professions.” 

t The aim of the Society is a liberal one, “ to encourage those educational 
reforms, which will improve the capacity, in a broad sense, of all those upon 
whom our industries depend.” 
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The main causes appear to be two. Ist. Dissatisfaction with 
the Elementary Education Code; 2nd, the pressure of foreign 
competition in manufacture and commerce. With regard to the 
Code, there is hardly a dissentient voice ; from Vice-Presidents 
of the Council who have worked it to the elementary teachers 
whose work it has hampered, all are agreed that it was too 
“bookish” and not sufficiently elastic. The country has 
awakened to the fact that book-learning is not a complete 
education, and that we run the risk of producing a generation 
of men, of whom the majority have lost almost immediately the 
superficial instruction which they had with much pain acquired 
in school, while the better scholars have been too often made 
unfit by purely clerical accomplishments for the manual labour, 
on the fields, or at the bench, or in the workshop, to which 
many of them are naturally called. 

The enthusiasm of the reformer over the Education Act 
of 1870 has been followed by misgiving and finally by active 
distrust and criticism. But there is another cause which appeals 
to a wider class, and comes more home to the minds of prac- 
tical men. The last -twenty years have seen an immense 
advance in the competition of foreign countries with British 
industry and commerce. There has been a process of “ levelling 
up” in the world of business, 


“ Much machinery of all kinds is now produced abroad equal in finish 
and in efficiency to that of this country, and we found it in numerous 
instances applied to manufactures with as great skill and intelligence as 
with us.”* 


This sentence from the Report of the Commission is fairly typical. 

Our merchants and manufacturers find that they have to 
reckon with Germans and French, Americans and Belgians and 
Italians, in fields where once they held sole and undisputed 
possession. In the subordinate ranks of commerce English 
clerks find themselves uncomfortably jostled by omniscient 
Germans, and have been forced to form unions, to consider 
their resources, and to discuss their prospects.t| There is no 
need to enlarge upon the facts. To acertain degree they were to 
be expected. No man of sense could hope that England would 
always retain the “lead” which her earlier development of 
machinery and of the factory system during a long period of 

* Report of the Commission, vol. i. p. 505. 

t £.g. in 1888 The Clerk's Fournal was started in Liverpool, and has 


done some good work in calling attention to the importance of education 
or mercantile life, 
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peace at first secured to her.* But the event, though it might 
have been foreseen, has come with somewhat of a shock; we 
have been driven to reflect upon our business position, and to 
compare our resources with those of our encroaching neighbours. 
And we find that in other countries much more attention has 
been, and is being paid, to preliminary preparation for the 
manufacturing and mercantile careers. This is what leads some 
of the more enterprising spirits among business men and men 
interested in education, to find a remedy for the pressure of 
competition in the improvement or transformation of our educa- 
tional system. The movement is reasonable enough, but we 
must not expect too much from it. 

It is sometimes forgotten that the causes of foreign competi- 
tion cannot be wholly explained by differences in intellectual 
training. Political causes have a potent influence ; such facts as 
the creation of a new Italy or a United Germany, the expansion 
of the United States after the war, economical legislation in 
France or Germany or America, must be taken into account. 
Causes which spring from character and manners must not be 
ignored ; industry, frugality, enterprise, attention to small things, 
all these are factors in commercial success, and perhaps more 
important than we have hitherto imagined. Such considera- 
tions may warn us not to take too narrow a view of technical 
education. 

What, in the first place, are to be our leading principles ? 

1st. Intelligent work is better than unintelligent, the trained 
workman than the untrained. 

2nd. School education should prepare a boy to take up a 
trade or a profession, but should not teach any special 
trade. 

3rd. All technical education must be viewed in relation to 
general education. 

The first principle, nakedly stated, would hardly be denied : 
but implicitly many people are found to deny it. The rooted 
British distrust of theory, our sturdy belief in untrained common 
sense has long made us prefer “happy-go-lucky” methods to 
organized training. But, when we have admitted it, the real diffi- 

* Report, vol. i. p. 507: “For many years after the peace we retained 
almost exclusive possession of the improved machinery employed in the 
cotton, linen, and woollen manufactures.” 

+ Vol. i. p. 506: ‘‘ Much of their success is due to more painstaking, more 


pliancy, and greater thrift.” Vol. ii. p. 287: “It was ready attention to 
small things which enabled Swiss manufacturers to live.” 
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culty comes when we have to determine how this training is to be 
given, or,in other words, what is the relation of the school to the 
workshop and the counting-house, of general education to the 
requirements of business. The question can only be discussed 
properly by considering in detail the chief classes of society 
concerned. Leaving on one side the learned professions, in most 
of which technical education has already been developed with 
some completeness, we have to deal with the education of three 
classes.* 

1st. Workmen, the rank and file of labour (under this would 
come the lowest form of clerical labour). 

2nd, Foremen in production and commerce, including superior 
clerks, 

3rd. Managers and masters of labour and large capitalists. 

With regard to all these the opinions of business men, as 
hinted above, are still divided. On the one hand it is held that 
“the shops ” are the only places to teach a man his business ; on 
the other that the scientific training which makes progress in 
trade and production possible, can only be acquired outside. 
What view are we to take? I think that we may safely accept 
the position laid down by Mr. Matthew Arnold in connection 
with the training of teachers :-— 





“The end to have in view is that every one who presents himself to 
exercise any calling shall have received for a certain length of time the 
best instruction preliminary to that calling. This is not... an absolute 
security for his exercising that calling well, but it is the best security.” ¢ 


How are we to apply this principle to our three classes? 
To take the workman first. It is comforting to be told, on the 
authority of a Swiss manufacturer, that 


“ English workmen in practical knowledge of their work, in mechanica 
genius, are better without technical instruction than continental work- 
men are with it, while in physical endurance and ‘all round’ capacity 
they know no rivals.” 


But the same authority goes on to say, “their weak point is 
lack of education.” How far can this be remedied in our elemen- 
tary schools? If we look abroad, we find that there has not 
been any extensive ‘echnical training of this class. But general 
education has been more intelligent and more widely diffused, 


* The division is that adopted in the Report, and is a convenient one, if 
not treated too rigidly. 
t ‘Higher Schools and Universities on the Continent,’ p. 296. 
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especially in Germany and Switzerland. What are the hints we 
can gain from foreign experience? Apart from the general 
complaints against our present system as “mechanical” and 
“bookish” by comparison with foreign schools, there are several 
points in particular which the Report, very justly, insist upon. 
Ist. Manual training. It is a hundred years since Locke, in his 
racy and original ‘Thoughts on Education,’ pointed out the 
value of hand-work as a relief to book-work: “And yet, I 
cannot forbear to say, I would have him /earn a trade, a manual 
trade; nay,two or three, but one more particularly.” The 
qualities, I suppose, that we look for in a workman are intelli- 
gence to follow orders, and readiness of hand and eye. The 
latter can only be gained by use. The exact form in which this 
teaching is given does not greatly matter: it may be by simple 
carpentry, or by the Swedish method of S/d. But in either 
case the aim will be not to teach a boy this or that craft, but to 
train his hands and eye. He should leave school as fit to use 
knife and hammer as the girl to ply her needle. 

2nd. Drawing has been unduly neglected in English education 
of all grades.* There is much to be said for making it in its 
simpler forms as essential a part of education as writing. It is 
quite certain that writing would thereby gain incidentally, and 
the qualities of hand and eye which we demand would be 
strengthened. “The silk trade can never become important in 
England,” says the workman of Lyons, “because the English 
people have no taste.” It is not to be hoped that the English 
workman will gain in a moment the artist’s eye which the 
Frenchman seems to have by nature, but the success of the Art 
Schools at Lambeth and Nottingham in raising the standard of 
design in pottery and lace, show how much may be done in this 
direction.t In the primary school, of course, this teaching can 
only be rudimentary: but it should be sufficient to enable the 
artizan, when he gets to work, to supplement the practice of 
“the shops,” if he will, by exercise in such branches of drawing 
as bear upon his craft. 

3rd. Natural Science. It is clear that the limits of primary 
education do not admit of any elaborate teaching in Natural 


* See an ingenious and instructive chart in ‘Technical Education in 
England and Wales’ p. 51, published by the National Association for 
Promotion of Technical Education. 

¢ It may be remarked that the superiority of the Frenchman is partly due 
to his wider opportunities of studying great works of art on Sundays and 
holidays. In this we are still far behind, 
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Science. But what is wanted is that the artizan or the labourer 
may have the elements, which will give him a fair start in 
studying the special branch—whether it be chemistry, or botany, 
or mechanics—which bears upon his business. Some advance 
has already been made in this matter. The example set by 
Liverpool and other towns, of supplementing class-teaching by 
the practical demonstrations of itinerant lecturers, is spreading, 
and ought to become universal, both in town and country. In 
all cases, it would be well if the teaching bore some relation to 
local products, natural and manufactured. Science teaching “in 
the air” is idle ; brought into connection with familiar facts, with 
the ground that is being tilled, the machines that are at work, 
the stuffs that are being woven or dyed before the children’s 
eyes, it becomes real and helpful. Practical demonstration, and 
the establishment of museums of natural history and industry 
within reach of every school, are two conditions of success. The 
same principle should be applied to the teaching of geography, 
which at present is an undeveloped study. Treated practically, 
in relation to the roads, rivers, and railways of the neighbourhood, 
and its products and means of exchange, it would form a basis 
for that higher knowledge of the subject, which is an element 
in mercantile success, while it would give a stimulus at once 
to the powers of observation and imagination in the average 
workman, 

Here, then, are three points in which our primary education 
should be improved. Under the more elastic system of the 
New Code, and with the help of the Zechnical Instruction Bill, 
the reforms may be carried out without great difficulty. If 
more time is needed, it may be worth while to require a longer 
attendance at elementary schools.” 

Supposing that we have found time in our primary schools 
for these studies, two further points remain. 1. The training of 
elementary teachers in these subjects must be improved. 2. The 
opportunities for continuing them after school days must be 
considered. For the latter much has already been done: in 
some respects we are better off than our neighbours, The 
Commission reports : 

* Report I., p. 524: “After next year (1885) no child under 14 can be 
employed on full time in Scotland, unless it has passed the 5th Standard. 
We have no doubt that all classes interested in industry will quickly reap 
the benefit of this amendment of the law, and we see no reason why this 


regulation should not be extended to England and Wales so far as it applies 
to factories and workshops.” 
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“For the technical education of workmen, outside of the workshop, 
the resources of continental countries have hitherto been and are still 
very much more limited than has been supposed in this country to be 
the case. No organization like that of the Science and Art Department 
or of the City and Guilds Institute exists in any Continental country.” 


But these are concerned rather with the education of the foreman 
than of the labourers. For the latter, unless he is to lose what 
he has learnt, the “continuation-schools” which are springing 
up in different places must be made regular and systematic. 
Something may be done to help this by Government grants ; 
but more depends, as the Report says, “on local interest and 
sympathy.” 

So far we have been concerned with the rank and file of work- 
men. How are the foremen and upper clerks.to be educated ? 
Abroad, where Polytechnics* and Universities have long provided 
for the special education of managers and captains of labour, little 
has been done till lately for the intermediate class. There, as 
here, it consists of “men who, by dint of steadiness, intelligence, 
and aptitude for command and organization have raised them- 
selves from the position of ordinary workmen.” At the same 
time, it is clear that no class would gain more by a completer 
education. The case could not be more effectively put than 
Professor Huxley put it in his evidence before the Commission : 


“The advance of industry in all countries depends on employers 
being able to find to their hand persons of sufficient knowledge and 
sufficient flexibility of mind to be able to turn from doing the thing 
they have been doing, and to do something different, according to the 
nature of the improvement that has been made.” f 


This flexibility and readiness of resource in the foreman may 
be cultivated. He will of course share in the training of the 
primary school as already described. Beyond that, he would 
naturally pass on to a Higher Elementary School of some sort. 
In large towns there may be room for Higher Elementary 
Schools ‘of two kinds: (1) giving more time to languages, 
shorthand, and book-keeping; (2) mainly occupied with 
science, mathematics, and manual training. In the one case 


boys would be prepared for a commercial, in the other for a 
mechanical career.ft 


* The word is used in its proper, not in its popular sense. 
t ‘Minutes of Evidence,’ 306. 


t For examples of such schools, see ‘ Technical Education,’ pp. 55-59. 
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Above the classes already dealt with come the managers and 
masters of industrial and commercial concerns. Here we come 


face to face with the question of secondary education. It is still 
true as it was in 1868, 


“We have plenty of scattered materials, but these materials need to 
be co-ordered, and made, instead of being useless and getting in one 
another’s way as at present, to work harmoniously to one great design.” 


While the Education Department of the Charity Commission 
has done a good deal by the readjustment of old schools and the 
foundation of new ones to supply the wants of middle-class 
education, there is on the whole no class so ill or so uncertainly 
provided. For, while existing schools have been raised in 
standard by the action of external examinations and other means 
of testing the mass of schools, and some of the worst have dis- 
appeared, there is in no town or district any security, such as the 
Education Act affords, for the maintenance of an adequate 
secondary school, or its adjustment to schools below and 
Colleges and Universities above. 

The chief need in regard to these schools is :— 

Ist, Classification and co-ordination. 

2nd, Readjustment of studies. 

In Germany, as is well known, such schools are divided into 
“Gymnasien” or Classical Schools, and “ Real-schulen,” Scientific 
Schools. The place of the former is filled in England by the old 
Public Schools and other Boarding Schools on the same model, 
and by the Grammar Schools and High Schools up and down 
the country, from which boys pass on to the Universities, or go 
directly into some business or profession. There is little doubt 
that in the Public Schools there has been on the whole a 
great advance during the last forty years; studies have been 
widened, teaching has become more methodical, the standard 
of average acquirement has been raised. But there are certain 
subjects which still need encouragement and opportunity, 
especially Natural Science and Modern Languages.* In many 
schools French and German have been treated, if not as optional 
subjects, at least as hardly a serious part of class work, and the 
same is the case with the elements of natural science. The 
result is that few men coming to the University can read French 
or German books with ease, and there is a lamentable ignorance 


* To these should perhaps be added Geography. 
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of the simplest physical facts. In many cases there are good 
teachers in these subjects, but the studies languish from want 
of serious recognition, eg. in determining class-places or the 
like. The old Universities have done something to stimulate 
the study of modern languages:* possibly they might help 
to promote the teaching of natural science by requiring a 
knowledge of the elements in their first examination. But even 
without this, Head-masters have it in their power to do much 
by arrangements within their own control. 

The same defects are to be found in the other secondary 
schools ; but here much more is needed in many cases than a 
mere extension of studies. The larger Public Boarding Schools 
lie beyond the reach of the majority of the middle-classes ; 
they: must look to day schools, and here the outlook is far 
more doubtful. It is not that the schools are bad—many of 
them are doing excellent work, so far as their means allow ; but 
the provision of such schools is uncertain, and their aims are dis- 
tracted. The rich parent knows more or less what he is paying 
for when at great cost he sends his son to Winchester, or Eton or 
Harrow, or Rugby or Marlborough ; he knows at least that the 
school will tend to produce a certain type of character, and to 
prepare his boy for the University. The choice is clear and he 
can afford to choose. 

Take, on the other hand, the case of the parent in a provincial 
town, whose means are unequal to sending his boys away from 
home. If he is lucky, there is an old Grammar School, or a 
reconstituted High School near at hand, but it is quite likely 
that just as he is deciding where to send his boy, the governing 
body of the school he has in view is torn with disputes as to 
whether the school is to be classical or commercial. In despair 
he sends his son to a private school, which may be good, bad, or 
indifferent, but which has not the guarantee of public manage- 
ment, or the free and open atmosphere in which character is 
formed.t The fact is that our system of secondary education is 
the result of a series of individual efforts and institutions, often 

* In Cambridge by the Modern Languages Tripos: in Oxford and 
Cambridge by the admission of French and German among the “ Additional 
Subjects” in Responsions, and the Previous Examination, as well as in the 
final Pass Schools. 

¢ I do not ignore the fact that individual private schools have done good 
service to education. Like the “ non-conforming” churches in the religious 
world, they have sometimes kept the true faith alive when it was dead in 


ublic establishments. But English education has suffered unspeakably 
rom the want of any control over private schools, 
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out of relation to one another and to the other organs of educa- 
tion, a scene of chaos into which, from time to time, like a deus 
ex machina, descends the Educational Department of the 
Charity Commission. What is needed is a more adequate 
classification of schools. Without adopting the hard-and-fast 
system of France and Germany, we might make some more 
consistent effort to “grade” our Secondary Schools and to fill the 
gaps. In every town or district there ought to be two Public 
Secondary Schools, or, if that is impracticable, at least one 
school, with two departments. The Classical School should be 
preparatory to the University, but with sufficient attention to 
modern languages and natural science, to fit a boy to pass into a 
technical college, or, even into a merchant's office, though in this 
case he would, perhaps more naturally, begin with the modern 
school of the second type. 2nd. The other school, call it Science 
or Modern School as you please, will fitly prepare a boy either for 
entering a business house or engineering or other manufactur- 
ing shops, or for taking up a more strictly “technical” course at 
a technical college. What are to be the studies of such a school ? 
I do not know that they can be better summed up than by 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s words ; 


“ The mother-tongue, the elements of Latin and of the chief modern 
languages, the elements of history, of arithmetic and geometry, and of 
the knowledge of nature, should be the studies of the lower classes in 
all secondary schools, and should be the same for all boys at this stage.” * 





If we add to this list algebra and drawing, and some manual 
training, we may consider it complete. But here most of our 
reformers will raise an outcry. The study of Latin, after a long 
supremacy, has fallen upon evil days. It is the revenge which 
has come, late but sure, for the folly of its friends. Pedantic 
teaching, excessive insistence on the mnemonic side of grammar, 
on irregularities and abnormal forms, have brought it into 
contempt,t and we are called upon to cast it out utterly from the 
education of “business men.” But the fact remains that, apart 
from the key it gives to the meaning of modern languages, it 
can afford a training in grammar and the structure of sentences, 
which is the best foundation for clear thinking and clear writing. 


* ‘Schools and Universities,’ p. 268. 

t The enemy of pedants touched off the mechanical teaching of Latin with 
exquisite irony : “ Den Rémern wiirde gewiss nicht Zeit genug brig geblieben 
sein, die Welt zu erobern, wenn sie das Latein erst hiitten lernen sollen. 
Diese gliicklichen Leute wussten schon in der Wiege welche Nomina den 
Accusativ in -im haben.” (Heine, Reisebilder, i. p. 237.) 
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Until, then, the more reasonable methods * now coming into use 
have been tried and found wanting, Latin should be retained in 
all secondary schools, at least as an optional subject. 

Higher up in the school there should be some separation of 
classes or studies, corresponding roughly to the requirements of 
(1) a commercial, (2) a manufacturing career. (1.) On the com- 
mercial side the course might adapt itself, in some degree, to 
the needs of the neighbourhood; but, on the principle that 
schools should not teach definite trades, the studies should fit 
a boy, as far as may be, for entering on any branch of 
commercial life. At the end of the course, at sixteen or 
seventeen, a boy should have a good hold on two modern 
languages besides English, and be able to write or read simple 
business letters, with some ,knowledge of the technical terms 
common to all trades, and, if possible, know shorthand. He 
should be able so far to deal with accounts that he may quickly 
pick up any system of book-keeping that the house he goes 
into happens to employ. He should be so far at home in 
commercial geography, the elements of commercial history, and 
the principle of exchanges, as to be prepared to take an interest 
in the relation of his own business with the trade-routes and 
markets of the world.f 

(2.) On the manufacturing or technical side, chemistry and 
mechanics, or other branches of natural science, would, to a 
great extent, take the place of languages, and would be carried 
on along with drawing and higher mathematics, and practice in 
the laboratory, or in the workshop, or in both. 

Coming from such a course, a boy ought to have a fair start 
in studying in practice or at a Technical College the processes 


* The disuse of Verse Composition, except for better scholars : the growing 
importance given to translation at sight: the introduction of philological 
interests, all tend to make the study more real. A Head-master of great 
experience, who has done much to promote the intelligent teaching of Latin, 
writes, “the extermination of Latin . . . would be a deplorable calamity, 
reacting most injuriously upon the whole of the education of our middle 
classes.” Dr. Edwin Abbott, Preface to Porta Latina. : 

t See the scheme of the Examination for Commercial Certificates held 
by the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board with the approval 
of the Chambers of Commerce. The scheme was constructed in the first 
instance at the request of the Head-master of one of the large Secondary 
Schools examined by the Board, and its details were drawn up after consultation 
between the Board and representatives of the Chambers of Commerce. The 
examinations held by the Board in the last two years (see Reports of the 
Board for 1888 and 1889) have shown the need of improved teaching, 
especially of English and other modern languages, and of Geography, 
though in these and other subjects some schools did very good work. 
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of the special trade which he takes up. On the other hand, this 
commercial or technical training should be sufficiently general 
to make him an intelligent citizen, with some knowledge of 
himself and the world. To the end of the course some kind of 
literary study, either in history or pure literature, should be 
kept up. 

How are these alternative schools, classical and modern, to 
be provided? The Commissioners tell us that we must not 
come upon the Budget.* But they say that the Charity Com- 
mission still have in hand (or had in 1884) £200,000 available 
for education which might be devoted to this purpose. But, 
from whatever source the money may come, we have to find a 
body of men to carry out the necessary work. The most 
feasible plan would be to put it in the hands of the authorities 
of town or county, to establish new schools or re-adjust old ones 
on the lines indicated, with powers of levying a limited rate, 
which might perhaps be met by a small proportionate grant 
from the Charity Commission.t The latter body, as a High 
Council of Education, would have the right to veto the proposal 
if there was no clear need of further provision, and to sanction 
or modify schemes of schools proposed. Any estimate of the 
educational needs of a district would have to take account of all 
secondary education going on there under proper guarantees. 
Private schools would naturally frame themselves more or less on 
the lines of the two classes of secondary schools described, and 
a parent would then have a fair choice, and could send his son 
to one or other school, knowing what training to expect from it. 
Until these changes are made in primary and secondary schools 
it is idle to talk of more specialised technical education, for a 
large part of the force expended in local colleges will have to be 
directed to repairing the deficiencies of inadequate schooling. 
But, supposing these changes made, the more advanced and 
more special education will be carried on after school life by 
Technical Colleges, by the system of the City and Guilds’ 
Institute, and of the Science and Art Department, supple- 
mented by the “ Polytechnics,’ Mechanics’ Institutes, Co- 
operative Societies’ lectures, and the like. The means for this 
class of education are rapidly growing on all hands ; but, if they 


* “With the exception of France there is no European country of the first 
rank that has an Imperial budget for education comparable in amount with 
our own.”—Report, I. p. 515. 

+ In many cases a readjustment of existing Schools would be sufficient 
with provision by means of scholarships for passing from lower to higher. 
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are to achieve their purpose, two things are essential. Ist. 
The highest grade of technical teaching must be well supported. 
There seems some danger of the City and Guilds’ Institute 
being deprived of. part of its revenues in favour of more popular 
methods of instruction.* This would be a fatal error. It is 
quite right that there should be variety of means and methods, 
but at the top of the system there should be central institutions 
of first-rate quality to guide and influence the lower forms of 
instruction, 2nd. The supply of first-rate teachers must be 
kept up. This will depend on developing the work of such 
institutions as the Normal School of Science. 

3rd. All such arrangements will have comparatively little 
influence unless they have the sympathy and support of the 
masters of industry and commerce. This is the secret of success 
in France and Switzerland and Germany: the leaders of the 
business world believe in education, in England the mass of 
them do not, at least when trade is good.{ Here again we are 
brought round to the defects of the training which has formed 
so many of our business men. It is only one proof among 
many how impossible it is to treat technical education apart 
from the education of the country as a whole. 

I have only been able to touch upon a few points in a large 
subject. To sum up what I have said. The objects which 
people have in view when they speak of “technical” education, 
so far as they are useful, are to be secured : 

1st. By rearrangement of school studies so as give greater 
opportunity for the teaching of manual readiness, of the elements 
of natural science, and, in higher schools, of modern languages. 

2nd. By giving order to our present disorganized system of 
secondary schools, filling up the gaps, and differentiating the 
courses of instruction.f 

3rd. By the maintenance, in a systematised form, of existing 
resources for education after school life is over, and the founda- 
tion of new means of such teaching where it is needed. 


* See ‘Technical Education,’ p. 43. 

+ There are signs of a change of business opinion in these matters ; ¢.g. a 
large number of merchants and others have promised to attach weight to the 
Commercial Certificates of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, and of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Board. Many are also offering prizes for 
successful candidates. The examination is at present more or less of an 
experiment ; but the fact is significant. 

¢t Throughout I take for granted that a system of scholarships will 
enable the more promising boys to pass from the elementary school through 
the secondary to the Technical College, as well as to the University. 
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4th. By improvements in the training of teachers, both of 
primary and secondary schools, and of technical colleges and 
classes. 

Nearly all these, it may be said, are merely changes of organi- 
zation, and education is a question of men. I do not forget that, 
in the last resort, the influence of education depends less upon 
choice of studies than upon the personal force and character of 
the teacher : but much may be done to help the teaching class 
by the selection of fit studies, and by bringing the scattered 
forces of education into line. Let us by all means be on our 
guard that while we give system to our teaching, we keep it 
elastic. And while we consider special needs, of commerce, or 
agriculture, or manufacture, we have to keep clear before us the 
main aim of education, and to remember, as Dr. Edwin Abbott 
has lately insisted with such force,* that schools exist not merely 
for opening the mind, but for forming the character. In the 
long run, it may be, our place in the markets of the world, and 
upon its maps, will depend no less upon such homely virtues as 
courage, soberness, honesty, and public spirit, than upon technical 
acquirements however elaborate, or the most miraculous gift of 
tongues. 

* Paper read before the National Union of Elementary Teachers. Zhe 
Schoolmaster, April 19, 1890. 

P. E, MATHESON, 
Sec. Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 


AT the Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876 Russia suggested the 
importance of the technical training in which England and the 
United States have been and are so far behind continental 
nations. Yet eight years later the Official Guide to the Inter- 
national Health Exhibition of 1884 frankly acknowledged that 
British technical education was in its infancy. Superior 
Technical Colleges have been established in London, Bradford, 
Bristol and other manufacturing towns, but even by the Bill of 
1889 no provision is made for the pupils of elementary schools. 
English-speaking girls and boys are proverbially awkward with 
their hands, and yet of all civilized nations we are almost the 
last to realize the wisdom and necessity and possibility of 
“ putting brains into fingers.” 

The admirably organized Paris Exhibition consisted of nine 
groups. The second was devoted to Education and Instruction, 
the materials and the processes of the Liberal Arts, and consti- 
tuted a gigantic and invaluable object-lesson in the value of 
manual training. Germany was unrepresented. Switzerland 
sent the best drawing and colour work from a higher primary 
school. From Winterthur came admirable anatomical plates 
and water-colour studies. Berne and Neuchatel had valuable 
exhibits ; Zurich and Bale sent complete courses of needle-work. 
Denmark showed works, designed and executed by young girls 
at Copenhagen—silk embroidery or woollen stuffs, carvings in 
metal and wood ; different stages of the pupils’ progress were 
clearly shown, and some idea given of the entire course of 
teaching. Five hours per day appears to be the time usually 
devoted to technical work, and excellent gold embroidery was 
exhibited by pupils who had had only twenty-two months’ 
practice. Japan has already outstripped many western nations. 
The Normal School of Ken de Fakushima presented manual 
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training work of a high class, and the Tokio School of Arts 
and Trades painting on china with exercises in wood and iron. 

An extensive gallery in the Palace of the Beaux Arts 
contained the exhaustive and unparalleled exhibition of the 
Schools of France, excluding the city of Paris, which had a 
villa of its own. Intelligent arrangement enabled the practical 
teacher to realize for a given school the buildings, apparatus, 
methods of instruction, and work accomplished. In the Ecoles 
Nationales d’Arts et Métiers the aim is to train intelligent fore- 
men. Pupils are admitted at about sixteen years of age, and 
must give proof of sound elementary education—present a 
mechanical and freehand drawing, an exercise in wood and one 
in iron. According to the requirements of the locality there are 
schools of clock-making, weaving, dyeing, plumbing, carriage- 
building, iron and steel work. A fair example of such schools 
may be found in the Ecole Supérieure de Commerce et de 
Tissage de Lyon, founded in 1872 by the Chamber of Commerce 
and Lyonese merchants. The Director has a staff of twenty-one 
professors and assistants for an average 110 pupils. The 
weaving course is practical and theoretical, and lasts one year. 
The Commercial course lasts two years. It includes book- 
keeping, commercial law, knowledge of commodities, history of 
trade, duties of merchants, foreign languages, &c. Students 
leaving are in great request, and many of the 1875 ex-pupils are, 
to-day, heads of industrial houses. 

The Parisian Ecole Municipale Professionnelle d’Ameuble- 
ment, founded in 1866, gives theoretical and practical training 
in furniture-making. The Ecole Municipale Sophie Germain, 
founded in 1882, prepares young women for commercial or 
industrial positions, and it is well known that for many years the 
Commerce Parisien has displayed a feminine capacity for busi- 
ness and a skill in manipulation to which English women have 
never attained. From this point of view the recent action of the 
city of Paris is worthy of distinct record. Elementary technical 
teaching was first recognized by the French Government on 
December 11, 1880, on the ground that there appeared to be a 
deterioration in the quality of workmen. .Among other causes 
of this deterioration is assigned the passing away of the old 
apprenticeships in which near relationship and kindred interests 
promoted diligent teaching and learning. Every department is 
now required to establish its own school on the lines laid down 
by the State, and is entitled to State aid. The city of Paris is 
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wealthy, and has not only never claimed the Government sub- 
vention, but has made its schools gratuitous. They are none 
the less under State inspection, and provide a thorough 
education for both sexes from infancy until the boy or girl can 
earn an independent livelihood. Maternal Schools in every 
quarter of Paris receive for twelve hours in summer and ten in 
winter, infants from two to seven years of age, that the parents 
may be free to labour. In three hours daily devoted to instruc- 
tion,a more or less extended development of Froebel’s system 
trains the fingers of the infants, and gives elementary notions of 
form and colour. In the Primary Schools, work-shops are 
provided in which children are to “be familiarised with the 
idea of manual work, and taught to love and respect it.” They 
are to go through regular exercises intended to promote supple- 
ness and agility in every part of the body, but it is expressly 
provided that training and not actual achievement is the 
object. Boys pass on tothe Ecoles d’Apprentissage and the 
more intelligent to Secondary Technical Schools. Girls are 
received at twelve years of age in the five Ecoles Professionnelles 
Ménagéres. The object is first to fit them for household duties, 
and further to prepare them to get theirownliving. Inthe Paris 
bourgeoisie a woman is expected to bring a dowry at marriage, 
or to be capable of contributing her share of daily income. Each 
school has about 200 pupils. All except eight devote the 
morning to primary instruction, including drawing and book- 
keeping. Eight in turn weekly spend the whole day in practical 
domestic duties. No pupil leaves the school between morning 
and afternoon classes. Dinner can be brought from home, or 
for twopence a meal is provided of soup, meat, and vegetables. 
The eight under supervision do the marketing, cooking, and 
cleaning. Parents are invited to state for what trade their 
children are intended, and unless incapacity is manifested, the 
occupation chosen must be pursued for three years. The trades 
taught vary with the quarter of the city in which the school is 
placed. They include ironing, dress-making, tailoring, millinery, 
artificial-flower-making, stay-making, book-keeping, design, china 
and glass painting, embroidery on linen, silk, and cloth, &c. 
Work is taken in and the earnings paid to the municipal 
treasury. Garments are made for the poor and distributed at 
the Mairie. The girls are taught by specialists, but the 
permanent teachers are present, correcting exercises and main- 
taining order. The energetic Directrices of the School in the 
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Rue Fondary (a comparatively poor district) and of the School 
in the Rue Bossuet, state that the students never fail to get 
remunerative work. There is sometimes difficulty in retaining 
them to the end of their course, but small scholarships are given 
as rewards to meet the cost of clothing and maintenance. 
M. Carriot, Director of Education for the city of Paris, estimates 
the annual outlay for each of the five schools at 84,000 francs 
—salaries 55,100 and material 29,780—say nearly £17 per head. 
The buildings are spacious and the directress lives on the 
premises. The municipality is so well satisfied with the work 
of these institutions, that a sixth will shortly be opened. Like 
the Technical Schools for boys, they are placed under the joint 
control of the Minister of Public Instruction and the Minister o: 
Commerce. 

The Municipal Schools are quite recent, but similar work has 
been carried on in Paris for thirty years among a rather higher 
class of girls, daughters of artists and shop-keepers. In 1856 
the first Ecole Professionnelle was established by Mdlle. Elisa 
Lemonnier. It obtained a rapid success. In 1864 its promoters 
opened a second school, and at present there are three, having 
in all about 400 pupils. They are managed by a private 
society, of which Mdlle. Toussaint is the enthusiastic secretary. 
The pupils pay from 12 to 15 francs per month, and considerable 
grants are received from the State, the Prefecture of the Seine, 
and the municipality ; but all technical education is costly and 
finance is a constant source of anxiety. 

Even bankrupt Italy is making a resolute effort to educate 
both sexes. By the law of July 1877 primary education is 
compulsory and gratuitous, at the cost of the municipality. 
Religious instruction is given on Saturday, if claimed by the 
parents. One hundred and eighty-nine evening and féte-day 
continuation schools receive State aid, and of these fifty-one are 
for young women. In 1888 the popular Queen Margherita opened 
the Scuola Teresa Torlonia in Piazza d'Italia, Rome. The 
buildings are lofty and spacious, with extensive terraces for 
open-air exercise. Five hundred boys are taught on the ground- 
floor and 500 girls above, with separate staircase and entrance. 
The junior boys are instructed by mistresses and are at school 
from 8.30 A.M.-2.30 P.M. The elder lads exercise in the 
gymnasium from 2.30 P.M.—3.30 P.M. and then attend classes 
in Sléjd, for which Swedish tables and complete apparatus are 
provided. Of the 500 girls all claim religious instruction but 
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four, and they are Israelites. Two hundred of the poorest 
children receive gratuitous meals daily and a shower-bath fort- 
nightly! The eligible cases for meals are decided once a year. 
All the class-rooms are fitted with single desks and the teaching 
is said to be thorough. 

In Rome also just behind the Chamber of Deputies is the 
Scuola Professionale Communale Femminile, which has been 
many years at work. A four years’ course may commence at 
any age, on payment of three lire per month. The subjects 
taught include book-keeping, ironing, cookery, plain needle- 
work, cutting out, dress-making, tailoring, lace-making, Church 
embroidery, gold tissue, the covering of plaster-of-Paris models 
with art work, embroidery in silk from painted flowers, modelling 
and drawing adapted to the trade selected. Fifty-five students 
were in January 1890 engaged in artificial-flower-making of a 
high order, e.g. preparing an exquisite and gigantic wreath to be 
laid, on the anniversary of his death, on the tomb in the 
Pantheon of the late King Victor Emmanuel. Other pupils of 
the same school embroidered on white silk ribbon the inscription 
to accompany the wreath—“ Dal Municipio di Roma.” The 
dress-makers work round a huge bath-like erection, intended to 
display the skirts, and are employed to make dresses at moderate 
charges for the wife of the Syndic, and other Roman ladies. 
Orders for Church embroidery are received from all parts of the 
world. This principle of meeting the cost by commissions is 
carried so far in the excellent Orphanage of Dr. Comandi in 
Florence, that the technical department cf his schools is self- 
supporting. Well-known contractors pay the rent of the sheds 
and have the services of thirty lads as apprentices. The quality 
of the work is excellent, and ample employment is found in 
executing orders from the palaces and hotels. 

Even Mexico and Brazil might be cited to illustrate the world- 
wide movement in the science and art of technical education 
for girls and women which has long been provided in the admir- 
able Gewerbe-Schulen of Hamburg and other German towns. 
England is suffering probably more than France from the 
cessation of apprenticeships, but is happily rousing herself to 
give technical instruction to boys that they may maintain the 
superiority of British manufactures, and to girls that they may 
make better house-keepers and bread-winners. The supreme 
value of the example set by France so lately but so well is due 
to her manifest realization of the principle that ¢rue technical 
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training begins with the infant, is continued throughout the school 
course, and develops into specialised or trade teaching only at the 
close of a thorough primary (or for higher branches secondary) 
education. ‘To arrive at this point in our National Code may 
take another ten years, but in the meantime three steps are 
important and possible. 

1. To establish a Normal Technical College for Women, or 
adapt to this purpose one of the existing Training Colleges. 

2. To open experimental Technical Schools for girls, Probably 
the buildings of some disused or flagging National or British 
schools might be thus utilised. 

3. To encourage evening or Saturday Continuation Classes, 
for which might be secured the use of Board School-rooms or 
accommodation in the new Polytechnics. 

In this way valuable experience could be gained of the needs 
of given localities, and mistresses of existing schools might be 
invited to recommend eligible students. 

The expense of technical education for girls will be no in- 
superable obstacle when London or any great town perceives its 
interest and its duty in such an enterprise. No better outlay is 
possible of the funds of great trade corporations, and some of the 
London companies have so liberally led the way in educational 
grants that it is hoped they may seize the present opportunity 
of rendering a lasting service to the Metropolis and by way of 
example to the country. 





SELINA HADLAND, 
Principal of the Milton Mount College. 





LONDON RIVER. 


EVERY city, according to its character, has a certain way of 
approach which is the best, inasmuch as it at once affords a 
visitor an opportunity of seeing how and why it exists. No one 
should enter a cathedral city save by the road which gives him 
the best view of the towers of the great building round which 
the houses have clustered ; and to my mind it is a perpetual 
reproach that we should be forced to enter Oxford and Cam- 
bridge by way of railways, which exhibit the dullest and most 
modern features of the old Universities, instead of coming by 
Magdalen Bridge into High Street in the one case, or by the 
river which runs at the backs of the more eastern Varsity town 
in the other. If, again, the city be medizval and a fortress, there 
are, or should be, ancient gates, and the remains of battered 
walls to pass under; and when it is commercial and a great sea- 
port, the only proper way of entering it is by the harbour gates, 
or the river which gives it access to the sea. 

This is why I think the only way for a foreigner or visitor to 
see London for the first time is by the Thames—the mightiest 
highway for shipping in the greatest commercial age the world 
has ever known. If we approach it in any other way we are 
smothered by the proximity of buildings, blinded by dust, 
depressed by mean architecture close at hand ; while on the river 
we stand a little distance away, and behold it as one—as an 
organic whole, perceiving how it came to be and how it exists. 

I have, at the head of this article, put the words “London 
River” instead of the Thames. It may not be commonly known 
outside of seafaring circles that sailors constantly rename all 
navigable streams, and give them the names of their ports. 
Thus to a sailor-man the Ava becomes Rangoon River; the 
Hooghly, Calcutta River; and the Elbe, Hamburg River. 
The Seine itself would be Paris River if it were a commercial 
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highway of importance. And thus our Thames is called London 
River, giving it, to my mind, as I have it in view only as far as 
London extends, a certain deeper and mightier significance. 
For our city is the greatest commercial city, and its river seems 
now to exist only for London. 

Perhaps the men who have thus renamed it are, in the naiveté 
of their general character, something like the famous Irishman 
who remarked on the beneficence of Providence in always 
causing great rivers to flow by large cities. Perhaps for the 
same reason such streams are always navigable as far up at the 
very least as the port stands. And they are nct too dangerous. 
Independent of other reasons for the pre-eminence of the 
Thames as a commercial highway, it is undoubtedly the safest 
navigable river in Europe. It is less subject to floods than 
others ; the tides are regular and not fierce; there are no bores 
or “eagers ” to lift a foaming crest above the placid level of the 
stream ; the channel remains with very reasonable persistence 
in one place, or alters only very slowly ; and the bottom is of 
such character and consistency that vessels which accident or 
unskilful handling sets aground come off on a rising tide without 
much delay or serious damage. 

It is such amiable features which differentiate it from the 
shifty Scheldt or turbulent Douro. On the former river stands 
Antwerp, with which we were threatened as a rival when the 
Dock strikes temporarily paralysed London trade. The river 
pilots probably knew better than the papers, and very likely 
smiled ; for the Scheldt is the most dangerous river in all 
Europe, on account of its winding, changeable channel of quick- 
sands. Once a vessel touches the ground there, the underwriters 
may put down their share to profit and loss. for that moment is 
almost certainly the last of her life afloat. No rising tide will 
lift her out of the sucking sands, and even if she does come off 
she will be “ hogged ”—to use the technical expression for a rick 
in the back, or permanent strain to the keel. We may be quite 
sure that only desperation would drive shipping, even for a time, 
from the safety of London River to the tortuous, treacherous 
stream running by the ancient town of Rubens. 

To obtain anything like an adequate notion of what the 
Thames really is, of its varied and immense traffic, it is necessary 
to do what few Londoners would care about who value their ease 
and their peace of mind. Sailing about the lower reaches in a 
small boat is on the whole a somewhat dangerous occupation. 
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At night when the tide is at half-flood the great steamers come 
racing up the river in a long line, almost as if they were having 
an Oxford bumping race, and those who get in their way must look 
very sharp to avoid being run down. To any one who is in need 
of a little wholesome excitement I can recommend a few nights 
on the river in a boat, too large to be easily pulled, when the 
wind is barely strong enough to give her steerage way. For the 
steamers will never deviate a hair’s-breadth if they can avoid it, 
and half-a-dozen times in the night I have shaved one close 
alongside and exchanged anything but complimentary remarks 
with the pilot or officer in charge. If there is a good strong 
sailing breeze there is little or no danger, but when the wind 
falls light, it is as though a foot-passenger fell lame in the middle 
of the street by the Mansion House. 

Yet such experiences give a man an idea of England’s trade 
and power which nothing else may. In one hour can be seen 
steamers from Australia, the East and West Indies, from China 
and Japan, from North America and South America, from 
African rivers hardly yet explored, from parts unknown to any 
but the sailor or those exceptionally or quaintly learned in coast 
geography. And with these steamers come tugs towing vessels 
of all imaginable rigs. Ship, barque, barquantine, brigantine, or 
what not, laden with wealth from every corner of the commer- 
cially explored globe, to be thrown down in our London, which is 
like Poe’s Maelstrém for extraordinary and wonderful collections 
of far-drawn riches. 

Then there is the picturesqueness of our river, independent of 
its vastness in manifold evidences of power and wealth. The 
Thames is a panorama, a picture gallery, a great exhibition of 
ever-varying effects, and must appeal to all minds, whether that 
of the merest trader or the artist who forgets for the moment 
that the beauty of a vessel is accidental, or if necessary, not 
designed towards that end. Seeing how beautiful the river 
really is, we may wonder that it has not been painted more 
frequently and more successfully than ithas been. On some days 
when the sun is bright and strong, or when clouds come and go 
on a fresh wind, every single reach from the Locks to the Nore 
deserves to be painted from every point of view. Even in the 
most wretched colourless day there is always something beautiful 
to be seen when distant bridges melt gradually in the mist, and 
the crowded Pool seems fuller than ever by the suggested bulks 
of great vessels looming through the heavy air thick with rain. 
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Then even gaunt and ghastly warehouses assume the virtue of a 
beauty which they have not, and the hideous monotony of barren 
buildings is broken into suggestive architecture. Yet what river 
painters have been or are? Turner painted much of it, it is true, 
and painted it wonderfully. No one cares if the sun does set in 
the east when the tug tows the 7¢méraire to her last berth ; but 
still, he was not the painter of the Thames one would desire. 
Mr. Wyllie has done something towards it, but how little 
probably no one knows so well as himself. Of others, perhaps 
the least said the better. Certainly the Thames of to-day is not 
yet painted. Who is there to catch and put on canvas the 
strength, beauty and subtlety of a stream which adequately 
symbolizes the power, energy, and enterprise of the Anglo- 
Saxon race better than any built city or mighty monument? 
And it is a great historic stream as well, burdened not only 
with the bulk of great vessels and barges, but with the heavy 
and sickening odours of ancient memories. The Thames has 
seen and heard so much; it has borne so many pageants of 
kings and peoples, and of doomed traitors on its bosom; and 
seen so many contests ; it holds so many secrets and so many 
sorrows in its depths, that it speaks with as full a voice as the 
great Pyramid to the deserts of Egypt. It is not only like 
an almanac of the day, but an epitome of the past, with many 
prophecies of the future. 

It certainly is not altogether the river that it was. The 
railways which skirt its banks have robbed it of much of its 
traffic, and the ancient watermen have far less to do than in 
the times when water locomotion was easier and quicker than 
land travel. The penny steamboats have robbed the freemen 
of the river, if not of their legal privileges, now at last threatened 
in Parliament, at least of much of their trade. For now few 
passengers hire any of their five thousand to pass for sixpence 
from one landing-place to another, and most of their business is 
confined to taking voyagers to a steamer lying in the stream, or 
carrying sailors on shore for a little liberty when work is over at 
six o'clock, 

Yet even now the watermen and lightermen, who together 
number some 14,000, are a power. Each one has had to serve a 
seven years’ apprenticeship, and then is entitled to the freedom 
of the river. In the case of the watermen the privileges 
attached to this do not seem to amount to more than liberty to 
work very hard for about 4s. or 4s. 6d. a day. But the 
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lightermen are the only people allowed to load or unload barges, 
and thus have a certain importance. The present attack on 
their privileges is avowedly an attempt on the part of a portion 
of the riverside employers of labour to get matters more into 
their own hands with a view of crushing any attempt at a strike. 
It is to be hoped that it will not succeed, for hitherto this power 
has not been used in any unjust cause, nor without the ultimate 
approval of the public. 

There is always a certain hostility between bargemen, and 
indeed all the riverside population, and deep-water sailors, to’ 
whatever cause it may be attributed. Possibly it is due to the 
fact that sailors despise landsmen, in spite of their sayings which 
indicate the folly of seafaring, such as “ He is a fool that would 
sell a farm in order to go to sea.” The shell-back firmly 
believes that “home-keeping youth have ever homely wits,” and 
often mistakes his knowledge of coast geography for knowledge 
of the world of men. He has trained himself to believe that a 
sailor’s life is a free one, and would despise the great Doctor’s 
dictum that a ship was no more than a prison, with a chance of 
being drowned. He knows that there is a desire innate in most 
English boys to be seafarers ; he is aware that a certain halo of 
romance surrounds even the bucket of tar or souji-mouji, and 
poses accordingly. I remember an amusing instance in America 
of this desire to be, if not a sailor, in some way connected with 
such a life. A certain sailor of my acquaintance was greeted by 
a broken-down tramp, and asked whether he was not what his 
appearance indicated. On receiving an affirmative answer, he 
smirked, hitched up his breeches, and said, with a kind of 
bashful grin, “You see, I’m a sort of sailor myself.” “Yes,” 
said my friend ; “have you been to sea?” “Hum! well, no, 
not exactly that,” replied the claimant of maritime honours. 
“Then you have been sailing on the Lakes?” “Well, no, 
partner, I can’t exactly say that I’ve done that either.” “Ah! 
I see,” said the sailor; “you are an old river steamboat-man ?” 
The tramp twisted a little, grunted, and finally got out, “Well, 
no, I ain’t been a steamboat-man, neither.” “Then what 
in thunder have you been?” asked the real seaman, who could 
think of nothing else. “ Well,” said the other, a little reluctantly, 
“you see, I druv [drove] mules on the Wabash Canal!” 

But if a goodly number of men desire to seem sailors who are 
not, there are many who despise poor Jack and see that he is 
really almost a slave. Perhaps after all they lack the energy and 
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daring which have made him what he is, and are kept on shore 
rather by the desire for a nightly or weekly spree than by any 
mere legitimate attraction of a town life; but however that may 
be, they consider sailors very poor fellows indeed, fit only to be 
preyed upon or taken in by the landsmen they despise. This 
hostility is certainly added to by the danger caused to bargees 
and lightermen by the recklessness with which steamers are often 
run in the lower reaches of the river. A skipper of a boat often 
gets a bad reputation by what may have been a pure accident, 
and the river-men who recognize him and his vessel, returning 
perhaps from a short voyage to Antwerp, Hamburg, or Bremen, 
exhaust their foully fertile vocabulary on him as he steams past. 
A friend of mine who was killed in the Channel by falling from 
the main-royal yard of the Waitangi, once served a short time as 
boatswain in a Hamburg boat, and was in her when by an 
unfortunate accident she ran down a barge and drowned three 
men. She was always recognized and recommended with her crew 
and skipper to the immediate attention of the infernal powers, in 
language which, as my friend said, was sufficient to blister the 
paintwork. 

In return for the abuse lavished on the steamboat-men, they 
ridicule the bargees and smacksmen. A loaded smack, and they 
are often loaded right down to the gunnel, is fairly swept at 
times from stem to stern by the wash of a steamer. Then the 
smacksmen are jocularly requested to report “ heavy weather in 
London River,” or are asked to get soundings. with a long pitch 
pine pole and anchor till the gale blows itself out. If an 
obstinate bargeman gets in the way, nothing delights the 
steamer’s crew more than to see his long sweep snapped in two 
or knocked clean overboard, when they return his blasphemy 
with laughter and jeers. Altogether the lower river cannot be 
recommended as a school of manners, or even as a school of 
vituperation, for a bargeman’s oaths, though lacking neither in 
rotundity nor in offensiveness, can boast neither the quaint con- 
secutive ingenuity of a Western American nor the swift and 
awful profanity of an Australian from the Back Blocks. 

Perhaps, if it were not for the vessels sailing under the flags of 
all nations, some people might feel inclined to deny the river the 
possession of much attractiveness below Gravesend, but certainly 
that town is by its situation highly picturesque and interesting. 
It is true such spots as Mucking Flat a little below it are not 
beautiful in the day, but at night even that becomes less painfully 
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monotonous even to those who have no memories of half a night 
spent fast aground on its mud banks in a thunderstorm. As we 
go further up towards Woolwich matters rapidly improve, and it 
does not require the friendly air of darkness to impart the 
attractive interest of obscurity to what is interesting in itself. 
Yet for ever, to me, the river is most charming when day has 
departed, and mystery broods across the stream from shore to 
shore. It is perhaps hardly to be painted even by one who can 
suggest so much in a semi-Japanese way as James McNiel 
Whistler in his famous picture of old Battersea Bridge, with the 
far faint sparkle of bursting rockets high in the intensely dark 
yet lucid sky. For the night, when winter rules in London, or 
when the last days of our sombre autumn shiver and weep at his 
approach, when soft rain falls through the veil of low-lying smoke, 
is strangely and wonderfully sad upon the river. When the 
stream runs fast at three-quarter ebb, chafing against steadfast 
buttress and pier, plashing against the sharp bows of ships, and 
dividing noisily and angrily at surging buoys and bluff anchored 
barges, while the mists curl and waver like miasma over a fen, 
one feels how strange a thing this living stream is as it runs for 
ever through the heart of the monstrous London which it feeds 
and supports like an artery, not only in metaphor but in reality. 

Perhaps it is significant of the fact that though we are yet a 
fighting nation, we are even more a commercial one, that on 
this, our chief and most typical river, warlike craft are rarely to 
be seen. An odd torpedo boat may now and again rush up- 
stream; but battle-ships of large size rarely come inside the 
Nore. Some gun-boats may lie in the Medway, but for one of 
them a thousand hay and brick barges sail the stream; and 
indeed the only vessel that the average Londoner is acquainted 
with which has any connection, however remote, with the fighting 
navy, is the Frolic, now converted into a training-ship for the 
Royal Naval Volunteers, lying just off Somerset House. The 
young men who have taken to this form of amusement, with the 
spice of possible danger and active service in it, number 300 in 
London and about 2000 in all England, and contain in their 
ranks artists, lawyers, bank and other clerks. They certainly on 
occasion do some hard work, as any one who has seen them 
exercise at heavy gun-drill can testify ; and if they are not such 
thorough seamen as their uniform—differing only from the Navy 
uniform by wavy instead of straight white braid—would suggest, 
very many of them know sufficient to be knocked into shape in 
a reasonably short time. But though they might very well be 
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supposed to know a little of the river from constantly exercising 
and rowing upon it, I have discovered, in some, a lamentable 
lack of information on the subject. Not long ago I went down 
it with a member of this patriotic brigade, in the hope that he 
might tell me something interesting which he had picked up 
there. But the only matters on which he was well-informed 
were of little service to me, though they led to the inevitable 
conclusion that naval volunteering was thirsty work. For he 
knew the name of every hostelry on the banks, and informed me 
with enthusiasm that the best riverside beer was to be obtained 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Cherry Garden Pier. 

The Thames Police, one of whose chief stations is under the 
Embankment close to the Fro/ic, could easily furnish matter 
for a whole article, seeing that the subject of water-thieves or 
river-pirates would come under such a heading. And they have 
many ghastly stories to relate concerning suicides or attempts 
at it. Apropos of water-thieves, many Londoners may have 
noticed barges laden with empty barrels lying anchored below 
Blackfriars Bridge. These once contained petroleum. Formerly 
a reward of one shilling was given for each picked up in the 
river ; but the owners have discovered that it is inthe end much 
cheaper to let them float away than to pay even a small sum for 
their recovery. For naturally the intellect of the river was not 
long in finding out that the easiest way of salving stray barrels 
was to tumble them out of the barges at night, and the water- 
men lost no time in converting theory into practice, with the 
inevitable result that there were more in the water than out 
of it. As they gain nothing now by half emptying a barge, the 
barrels are left alone, and only rarely can one be seen floating, 
perhaps with an eel basket fallen overboard from one of the 
Dutch eel-boats which always lie off Billingsgate Market. These 
boats (I believe there are usually three of them), have been, if 
not from time immemorial, at least for a very lengthy period, 
measurable by centuries, entitled to a berth in that place by 
Charter ; and as fast as one boat empties its well its place is 
taken by another coming from Holehaven, which is as far up our 
polluted river as eels may go, if they are to remain unsold for a 
long time. Perhaps when one of the reforms urgently asked for 
by all who love pure water and an unspoiled stream is carried 
out, and Barking Creek is no longer a disgrace to London, not 
only eels in a well-boat, but salmon that are free will be able 
to live in what was once “moving water at its priest-like task 
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Of pure ablution round these human shores.” But Keats was 
certainly not inspired with these lines by looking at the river of 
his time, nor would he be by that of this, even though matters be 
much better than they were twenty years ago when I first 
wondered at the foulness of the foam beaten out of the mal- 
odorous Thames by the paddle-wheels of a penny steamer. 

These boats are a feature rather of the stream when it ceases 
to be London River, which it does at London Bridge, though 
probably as many run belowas above bridge. Yet owing to the 
crowded traffic in the business part of the Thames, they are 
much less noticeable than in the freer reaches. At least twenty 
steamers belonging to the Victoria Steamboat Association ply on 
the upper stream. This association, which is now a syndicate, 
appears to do better financially tham the old Company, who 
succeeded only in making a loss) The Hampton Court boats 
when they run on a fine and favourable day probably make as 
much as £40 by the trip, which must pay, as the steamers 
can be hired for a half day for a sum varying from £15 to 
#18. The men in the employ of the syndicate seem better 
satisfied than they were formerly, even though they still work 
nearly thirteen hours a day for thirty shillings a week, and nothing 
extra on Sundays. Yet the skippers, or captains, get fifty shillings, 
which they certainly deserve, seeing the admirable way they 
handle their boats without accidents, or at least serious mis- 
fortunes, from year’s end to year’s end. If the regulations 
against over-crowding were more stringent and better enforced, 
these steamers would be more popular than they are. Their 
daily run is about 72 miles. Many of them can steam quite 
twelve knots an hour, and there is no cheaper or pleasanter trip 
to be taken in all London when the boats are not too crowded, 
when the sun shines and a ripple breaks the surface of the fast 
flowing tide, than going from Battersea Square to Greenwich Pier. 

For assuredly, not only in all London, but in all England, 
there is no fuller or more inspiriting sight to be seen than this. 
Walt Whitman may sing, or rather chant, the glories of Brooklyn 
Ferry ; but almost all he saw there to inspire him is here as 
well, and with it much to compensate for the loss of the 
unwieldy ferry-boats which ply upon the Hudson and the waters 
about New York City. For London is yet the centre of the 
world, and is not only great by her power of to-day, but by all 
the gifts of ancient inheritance which chiefly lie close upon the 
banks of her historic river. 


MoRLEY ROBERTS. 





THE EMPTY COMPARTMENT. 


I AM not a racing man, and therefore, looking at others through 
myself after the manner of my kind, I did not imagine that I 
should be delayed on my journey homeward by the fact that 
the day of my return was the great day at F races, 

A fortnight of my summer holiday had been devoted to fly- 
fishing on certain well-preserved streams in North Wales. I 
had fished from the bank, I had waded through mountain 
torrents, and every evening had come back tired and happy, and 
laden with silver-brown treasures, jewelled with specks of amber 
and vermilion. 

And now the nets were up at sea, and I was waiting, waiting 
for the great salmon that were surely hurrying towards me, 
fighting their way against peat-brown swirling water, climbing 
the salmon-ladders, jumping the granite boulders, towards the 
flies that lay in ambush for them in my old well-worn fly- 
book. 

For days I had pictured their coming, had stood by a pool 
through which they must pass, had studied the fly, gaudy but 
not too gaudy, with a glint of peacock amidst its pheasant’s 
colouring, and one touch of crimson in the silk which bound it, 
which no salmon of any curiosity could resist ; for days I had 
hazarded a guess at the weight of my first take, beginning 
modestly at 7 lbs. or so, and growing bolder as the days passed 
until 10, 20, even 30 Ibs. seemed possible. 

And just then, just when I had heard of fish six miles below 
me, when weather was perfect, and long patience about to be 
rewarded, a telegram summoned me home, and blackness settled 
upon everything. 

The landlord sympathized with me at the little Angler’s Inn, 
where I was staying, but when I told him the serious nature of 
my telegram, he did not like to refer to the pleasures that 
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awaited me if I remained, but only pointed out the dangers on 
my path if I left : “Those dreadful F races!” 

A frivolous excuse to my mind from a man who had not 
dared to urge the coming salmon as a reason for remaining. 
No, I was the junior partner of my bachelor uncle who had 
money (this last assertion refers to the uncle, and not to the 
junior partner) ; he summoned, and I must go. 

One train only would get me to London that night ; by 
starting at once I could run to an important Junction, a couple 
of hours away, change there, and be in town by eight or 
nine o'clock. 

Now this Junction was on the direct line to F races. 

I reached the station a trifle late, for it had been quick work 
to take my rods to pieces, and get my flies that were on the 
casts tenderly into my book. However, I was in time, and found 
a rather noisy set of half-a-dozen men on the platform whom I 
took to be bookmakers, why I cannot say, as I do not know any 
signs to distinguish a bookmaker when I see him, and I may be 
mistaken. 

I gathered that one train had passed through too full for them 
to get seats, and I heard one say to the station-master: “Look 
here, I gave you a good tip, and it’s hard lines if you don’t put 
: carriage on for self and friends if the next’s as full as the 
ast.” 

“The next” was full, if about six above the usual number in 
each compartment constitutes repletion, and the station-master’s 
gratitude led to the running out of an old carriage from a shed, 
into one compartment of which jumped “self and friends.” 

Profiting by their importunity, but not anxious for their 
company, I got into the next compartment, and was glad to find 
myself alone. I settled my rods in the rack above my head, 
disturbing dust and cobwebs as I did so, pulled a newspaper 
from one pocket, and a travelling cap from another, and read 
myself to sleep. We had had a long sitting in the smoking- 
room the night before, over ‘the momentous question of the 
salmon, and I slept soon and heavily. 

How long I slept I cannot say, but I awoke in the roar and 
rattle of a tunnel—awoke in thick darkness to hear the slow 
panting of the engine and feel the laboured strain which told me 
we were going up-hill; also to a more disagreeable consciousness, 
namely, that I was not alone, that there were other persons in 
the compartment, and that therefore I must have passed a station. 
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What a fool I must have looked, sleeping heavily in broad 
daylight, so heavily that two persons at least had passed me 
in getting in without disturbing my boorish slumbers. Two at 
least—for they were talking and I listened for a moment to their 
conversation, wishing to gather who my companions might be, 
before daylight showed them to me. 

They were very near me, it seemed, on the opposite seat by 
the door, and the first words I heard were these, spoken in a 
gentle girlish voice, but with a sad firmness in it: 

“T cannot, Harry !” 

The answer startled me, it was so roughly given, and the voice 
was a man’s. 

“You mean you won’t, Kate, and there’s an end of it.” 

Then the girl whispered something that I did not catch, but 
I could hear the man half push her from him as he exclaimed : 

“T am a ruined man without it, and you won’t lift a finger to 
save me.” 

This would never do; they evidently fancied me still asleep, 
and would be talking over all sorts of private affairs, so I coughed, 
moved uneasily, rustled my newspaper, and, as the first distant 
gleam showed that the train was nearing daylight, planted 
myself firmly in my corner prepared for apology or defence, and 
when we rushed out of the darkness—found myself absolutely 
alone. 

This was absurd; I had been asleep indeed, but yet, as I 
looked around, and turned to the window to see trees and fields 
gliding past, I knew I was wide awake now, and began to dislike 
the situation. For I still heard the two talking, though not so 
clearly, and could only conclude that they were in the compart- 
ment occupied by the racing set, that these last had got out at 
the station we had evidently passed while I slept, and that their 
places were filled by the two whose voices reached me with such 
unnatural distinctness. And yet how improbable that the men 
who were so evidently going to the races had got out before the 
Junction. Horror! I thought, the blood rushing to my face 
at the bare idea, I cannot have slept past the Junction too! 
No, my watch showed that I had not been forty minutes in 
the train. 

I pulled myself together, and looked round. 

The carriage in which I sat was old and dirty, as I have said ; 
Opposite to me, just where, with my eyes shut, I could swear 
that a man and a girl sat talking, the dingy brown cloth was 
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somewhat stained, and there was a long jagged slit, apparently 
cut with a knife, out of which the stuffing of the cushion hung 
miserably. 

This slit would account for the distinctness of the voices I 
heard, I argued with a sophistry I would have scorned in 
another. No, it would not account for it, urged common sense ; 
but it szst, or my eyes were playing me false. 

Just as I decided this, half-heartedly, a loud guffaw from the 
racing men assured me that they at least were still in the other 
compartment. 

Then where were my two companions? Talking in whispers, 
pleading, disputing, with four or five rough, noisy men side 
by side with them, their voices coming to me through the 
horrible jagged cut in the faded cloth opposite. Or—or where ? 
Here with me, not to be seen, though I rubbed my eyes, and 
looked out of the window, and forced myself to look back at the 
spot where the voices sounded, just above that horrible slit in 
the cloth. For it was horrible. I confessed this to myself at 
last, and drew my feet up on the seat of the carriage, and felt 
the cold dampness of fear creep down my face, as I heard a 
girl’s voice, hoarse and eager, as it seemed to me, striving for 
calmness against growing terror. 

“ Listen, Harry,” she said. “This money is not mine. You 
do not understand, so I must tell you, though it is my father’s 
secret. He has owed this sum for ten years, and for ten years 
has worked and saved and starved for it. Little by little he has 
gathered it all; and I have watched him growing older, and 
paler, and seen the stoop in his shoulders, and the dimness in 
his eyes, until, Harry, my heart has nearly broken for pity. But 
a week ago the last pound was put in the bank, and he was free.” 

“ A week ago,” the man’s voice muttered harshly ; “and why 
not pay it a week ago, and have saved tempting me?” 

The last words were said so low that I scarcely heard them, 
and the girl took no notice of them, and hardly even answered 
his question. 

“It was for my brother’s sake, dear, the brother you never 
knew, who is dead, and who, but for his father, would be 
disgraced as well. He was weak, poor fellow, in body and mind. 
He was a clerk, and betted, and lost, Harry;” and the poor 
little voice grew so pitiful here, that I could fancy I saw 
pleading eyes raised to the other’s face, “and he took money, 
4200, from his master, and 
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“£200!” the shout with which these words were uttered 
made me tremble. “Never mind the story, Kate; tell it me 
another time: it’s common enough, God knows! Where is the 
money ?” 

There was a shrinking movement on the girl’s part. I could 
hear her breathe quickly, and push the man’s hands away, 
while I sat crouching there like a coward, hearing all and afraid 
to help, afraid to put out my hand across the carriage for fear 
of what it might touch. 

“No, Harry—no,” she panted ; “you shall not have it. My 
father—— Oh, Harry, let me tell you. My father went to 
Frank’s master and pleaded for him; he swore that if he would 
forgive the boy he himself would pay the money back, and at 
last it was agreed. Frank went to Australia, and died there a 
year after, and my father worked on, faithful to his promise. 

Half way through the time he took £100 to Frank’s master. 
My father thought he was surprised to see the money. A 
friend said he could not claim it now my brother was dead. 
Anyway, he told my father he would forgive him the other half ; 
but father would not hear of that. He said for his dead boy’s 
honour he would pay all ; and this morning, Harry, he told me 
to go and get the money from the bank, and to-morrow he will 
pay it over himself, and be free and happy again. Now, Harry, 
you understand.” 

The man’s tone was changed when he spoke again. 

“Of course, dear, I understand,” he said more gently, and I 
could hear him draw her towards him ; “and now you must 
listen to me. You know you are mine, Kate; you have 
promised to marry me, and you ought to trust me a little.” 

“T do, Harry,” she whispered, “only you promised to give up 
betting.” 

“You talk like a woman, Kate, and a woman with no 
experience. I tell you most men bet ; it all depends how you 
do it. Now here I am doing nothing rash, 1am behind the 
scenes. I have the trainer's word for it, and John of Gaunt is 
as sure to win as the bookmakers think he is safe to lose, and 
that is saying a good deal. With a paltry £5 in my pocket 
Iam safe to make £50, and with £100—think Kate, we could 
marry to-morrow !” 

“T would rather wait than marry so, dear,” the gentle voice 
answered, 


“But by George, Kate, I would _not,”—the briefly repressed 
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fury burst out again ; “and I tell you again the money will save 
me. Lend it me, child ; just for to-night ; I’ll bring it you doubled 
to-morrow, Kate. I swear! Doubled! you don’t know how I'll 
multiply it. And hark you, girl—for I see your meek eyes set 
themselves, and your lips, that can tremble sometimes, press 
together—you had better know the truth ; your brother’s story 
will be mine without this money ; I owe more than that weak 
boy dared venture. I love you, Kate, and I’ll marry you if you 
are true to me; but, by heaven, if you think to put a dead 
brother before a living husband, I’ll be more like killing than 
marrying.” 

I heard his teeth grind together as he spoke, and there was 
an awful silence. The girl must have drawn back from him, 
for, when she spoke again, her voice sounded further away, and 
there was a kind of sob in her throat which broke and choked 
her words. 

“T must give you up, Harry ; I can never be your wife now. 
When you are calmer you would despise me, as I should despise 
myself for lending what was not my own. The money is in a 
dead hand, I dare not touch it.” 

A harsh laugh burst from the man close to me, and my hands 
which were locked together, were wet and cold ; I tried to tear 
them apart; I tried to bite my lip and force the blood into my 
face, but though I knew how I was cowering, I had no control 
over the horrible demon of fear which had me in its grasp. 

“What do you mean, child ?” the man who laughed asked in 
a hollow voice, “what makes you talk of dead hands? Come 
near me, Kate, I will not give you up so lightly ; see, we will 
talk of other things ; don’t look so frightened, come and kiss me, 
Kate ; you are a brave girl, we’ll forget that cursed money.” 

I heard her creep back to her old place, heard her crying as 
women cry after a tension of mind and heart has been removed, 
heard him kiss her, and ask her forgiveness ; and then, just as 
the cold fear that held me seemed about to relax its hold, I felt 
—no, I felt nothing, but I heard, close to me now in the silence, 
a movement of a trembling, fumbling hand—a hand that sought 
something, something secret, something that it would grasp 
unseen. 

The two were not speaking now, or only in murmurs so low 
that the moving hand which fumbled near me seemed to claim 
my ear more than their words. 

My head throbbed with the tension of listening ; all the blood 
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in me seemed to be beating there, leaving my heart stone cold. 
Suddenly the groping hand passed swiftly close to my face ; I 
felt the waft of the parted air against my wet temples, and then 
I heard a cry; ah, such a cry of surprise breaking into terror, 
of terror over-mastering love, as the girl’s voice shrieked :— 

“No, no, not that, not that ; oh, father, help, help——help !” 

Help? Against what? What had the girl’s eyes seen, what 
dread had forced that bitter, broken cry from the poor lips? 
At last I leaned forward, I cried too, “ Help, help!” At least I 
think I did, but if any sound came from my dry throat I knew 
not ; before me I knew the man bent over something, something 
that moved a little, that moaned, that sighed softly. And after 
the sigh, the bending form lifted itself and muttered, and 
searched ; I heard the hands tearing at something ; then I heard 
a quick exclamation, a rustle of crisp paper, and then the door 
at my side was open; I felt the rain on my face, for a heavy 
shower was passing over us. 

The blessed rain! the comforting, commonplace wetness 
reassured me ; I felt my terror passing, and even reached a hand, 
half-heartedly shut the door, with a dazed feeling that I had had 
a bad dream. 

But some object was dragged against it, was forced through it 
keeping it open, until I heard a dull thud outside, and then 
for the last time a harsh voice, now in the doorway, mutter :— 

“What devil drives me? There’s the Junction, I must leap!” 

The train slackened speed, the swinging door fell into its place 
slowly, as though released from the pressure of a restraining 
hand, and I looked up and saw a porter run forward as we 
steamed into the station. 

I caught at his arm as he came to the carriage ; it was a relief 
to hold to humanity once more. I saw him look in my face 
curiously. 

“Are you ill, sir?” he asked, “Your carriage door was open, 
were you getting out ?” 

I could not answer him. 

“You hurt your hand, sir, I suppose; it is not safe to open 
the door too soon.” 

“My hand! No, I have not hurt it—why ?” 

I managed to get the words out at last. 

The porter looked at me again queerly. “Well, you were 
staring at it when I came up as if you thought it would be 
covered with blood or something like.” 
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“TI did—I did!” then realizing what I was saying I broke off. 
“ No—no, it is not hurt, but I am not well; I will stay here an 
hour or so; I cannot go on just yet.” 

The porter seemed surprised, but helped me out, and then 
got out my things. As he did so he exclaimed at the state of 
the carriage— 

“Who has been pulling this stuffing out here? Were you 
alone, sir? This looks queer—somebody’s been cutting the 
cushion, I must speak to the station-master.” 

But the station-master was already there. He had noted the 
delay, and made his way to the carriage, glancing at me rather 
strangely, and then looking into the compartment I had left. 

“Who put this carriage on?” he called out. 

The guard came up. 

“It was put on at B , sir. The train was full, and all the 
stock had been sent on for the races ; it was the only one they 
had, I understood.” 

“ That is so, sir,” said one of the racing men, putting his head 
out of the window, “and dirty enough it is too; but here we 
are, and here we mean to stay, and we'll be glad to be moving 
towards F , if convenient.” 

I thought the station-master looked inquiringly from me to 
the man who spoke, and back again to me. His face was pale, 
and he seemed about to speak, but looking at his watch, only 
signalled with his hands to the guard, and then stood apparently 
in much perplexity as the train slowly left the station. Then he 
glanced at me. 

“You look cold, sir,” he said; “come and have a cup of 
coffee in my room. I suppose you will go on by the next 
train?” 

I followed him, convinced that he would ask me about that 
open door in the old railway carriage. I was not sorry to sift 
the matter a little, for I felt bolder now, surrounded by the 
every-day details of the small country station. Its dreary 
refreshment room, its deserted bookstall, its one porter—his day 
enlivened only by the event of the passing trains—all this was 
ordinary, well known, and anything but supernatural. When 
the porter brought me the stereotyped bun, flat, limp, and 
currantless, scarcely recovered from obvious compression in the 
box that conveyed it to the station, I felt almost reassured. I 
had been asleep, I knew, what more satisfactory than to suppose 
I had been dreaming? But the station-master, having made 
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some coffee, and handed me a steaming cup, would not let me 
rest. 

“Would you mind telling me, sir,” he asked, in the whisper I 
so well remembered my small brother adopting in the dead of 
night when we were boys, and which always made me feel 
“creepy,” “ how that door came open?” 

“That’s just what I don’t know,” I said, in the would-be 
reassuring tone I always used to that small brother, and with 
the old result, namely, of blending our fears together, and 
doubling their intensity. 

“I was asleep—I mean I had been asleep, and perhaps I 
kicked it.” 

“Ah!” breathed the station-master. 

“Why ?” I ventured to ask, after a silence. 

“Only that four years ago, on the first day of F races, 
that same carriage ran into our station with its door open, as it 
did to-day, and inside was a woman in a dead faint ; she came 
to herself in an hour, and talked of a murder.” 

“But that carriage—how do you know?” 

“This is how I know, sir,” and the man got up and shut the 
door, which opened on to the platform, and pulled his chair near 
mine when he came back. “Some seven or eight years ago I 
was master here, and waiting for the train passing through to 
the races as it might be to-day, and as she came in I saw a door 
open, and going forward found the compartment in disorder, a 
knife on the floor, blood on it and on the seat and carpet, and a 
slit in the stuffing of the cushion at the back just at the height 
—well, at the height you saw it, sir, if it’s as I think. We sent 
men back along the line, and soon found a girl’s body stabbed 
and thrown on the metals.” 

“Thrown on the line?” | 

“Yes, so they said. It was all found out quickly enough 
when her old father came to identify her; he said she’d been 
robbed too, for she had £100 in notes on her when she was 
murdered,” 

“And the man,—he did not escape ?” 

“No, the police guessed what he had been up to, and traced 
him to the races, where they made out he had lost every note he 
stole. He had been betting largely on one horse——” 

“John of Gaunt,” I cried eagerly, but with some of the recent 
terror on me again. 


“Yes, that was it, sir ; you’ve heard the story before ?” 
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I shook my head and he went on— _ 

“Well, they followed him pretty well all over the country, 
public feeling was so hard against him that every one knew he 
could not hide long, and at last they came upon him half- 
starved in a barn; he faced them and shot himself, and escaped 
hanging.” 

I did not speak, I was going over my recent experience in 
the train. 

“The queer part of it, sir, is this,” said the station-master, 
“after the coroner’s jury had been here and seen the carriage— 
left untouched for them you'll understand—we never used it; 
somehow the men did not like it, and one market-day they sent 
it back to the station you came from, sir, and for years it was 
not used. Then four years ago, as I said, they hooked it on for 
the races, every bit of rolling stock being wanted, and then it 
came in here with its door swinging, and a swooning woman 
inside, who told a strange story when it could be got out of her. 
The men liked it less after that, and sent it back again, and now 
that fool down the line drags it out on race day of all days in 
the year, and puts you in it, sir, and in my idea it ought to be 
broken into firewood.” 

We talked until my train came in, and I told him all I heard 
on that awful journey. 

“Poor soul,” he said ; “I seem to know that girl.” 

“ By the bye,” I asked, as I packed my things into a carriage 
in the train that was to take me on, carefully choosing a 
compartment full of smokers, “ What was her name? do you 
remember ?” 

He curved his hand round his mouth, and leaned towards 
me— 

“ Kate Lee,” he said. 

I do not often tell this story. Sometimes I have told it, and 
seen an incredulous smile cross the polite faces of my hearers. ! 
cannot account for its incidents, or explain its improbability ; 
but for me it has had one marked result, I never enter an empty 
railway carriage, 





WHY NOT ICELAND? 


THREE days’ steaming from Leith will land the tourist on the 
shores of Iceland, that strange volcanic isle on the verge of the 
Polar circle. The distance from Scotland is shorter than from 
any other part of Europe. The island offers such exceptional 
advantages and opportunities to the sportsman, the tourist, the 
naturalist, the mountaineer, the seeker of health, &c., that, in no 
distant future, it is destined to become the tourist field of 
Europe. It will oust Norway and Switzerland from their places 
as summer resorts. They are already becoming hackneyed and 
overrun, and it is only a question of time. The glaciers of 
Switzerland, the fjords, the salmon rivers, and the midnight sun 
of Norway are all here, and, moreover, the volcanoes, grottoes, 
and solfataras of Italy, on a grander scale; the pure and clear 
atmosphere of Italy, the mineral springs of Germany, and the 
Geysers, or hot springs of the Yellowstone Park, are all found 
here. Nowhere has Nature been so spendthrift in assembling 
wonderful phenomena on one spot. 

Englishmen, geographically, are placed in the best position 
with regard to this new tourist field. Great Britain is the only 
country within easy reach of Iceland, and, as was to be expected, 
the number of English tourists visiting Iceland shows a large 
annual increase. 

In July and August a smooth water passage is the rule, 
Scotch and Danish steamers run in the summer. The trip is 
not expensive, and the cost is immensely less than on the 
Continent. Fifteen pounds will procure you a fortnight’s Arab’s 
life, a nomad existence full of indescribable charm, in the course 
of which time you can “do the lions,” Geyser, Hecla, and the 
Thingvalla. As to the climate, the summer weather is closely 
akin to that of Scotland, but the months of July and August are 
generally finer and drier than in Scotland or Norway. The 
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summer lasts from June till the first week in October. A 
feature noticed by all travellers is the clearness and purity of 
the atmosphere, rivalling that of Italy; mountains can be seen 
distinctly at a distance of 100 miles. Captain Burton called the 
air. “‘a medium of matchless purity.” Convalescents, especially 
those suffering from pulmonary diseases, will experience benefit 
from the bracing pure air. An English lady, in her book on 
Iceland,* says it is like drinking champagne. Convalescents 
will prefer it to the debilitating German “Bader” and hydro- 
pathic establishments. I know myself two persons, suffering 
from pulmonary diseases, who, after having been to the Riviera 
without any beneficial results, were cured by a stay in Iceland. 

The natural beauties of ‘the island are numerous. In August 
afternoons the atmospheric effects are splendid. The mountain 
summits of the landscape, with their snow-fields and glaciers, 
are suffused with glowing crimson by the setting sun, while after 
sunset the northern streamers hold high revel in the sky. The 
scenery is wild and weird, often magnificent. Wild tracts of 
rugged lava, split into deep ravines, assuming the form of vast 
ruins, of Gothic arches, overgrown with mosses and lichens, 
while isolated cones of fantastic form jut out from the ridges. 
Suddenly, as by the stroke of an enchanter’s wand, a calm and 
peaceful scene opens to the traveller’s gaze, a quiet lakelet or 
fjord, lying embosomed among the mountains and green 
meadows. 

There is no country in the known world where volcanic 
eruptions have been so numerous as in Iceland, or have been 
spread over so large a surface. No part of the isle is wholly 
free from the marks of volcanic agency; and it may be truly 
called the abode of subterraneous heat. Vesuvius is dwarfed 
into insignificance by the twenty volcanoes of Iceland, all of 
them larger. The lava flood at the last eruption in Iceland, 
1875, has been computed to contain 31,000 millions of cubic 
feet, while the largest eruption of Vesuvius on record, that of 
1794, only threw out 730 millions of cubic feet of lava. Some 
of the Icelandic lakes are studded with volcanic isles, miniature 
quiescent Strombolis, whose craters rise from bases green with a 
prolific growth of angelica and grasses. Even in the bosom of 
the sea, off the coast, there are hidden volcanoes. About the 
end of January 1783, flames were observed rising from the sea, 


* Miss Oswald. Every year one or two travellers write a book on 
Iceland ; most of these authors are ladies. 
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about thirty miles off Cape Reykjanes; they lasted several 
months until a terrible eruption commenced 200 miles away, in 
the interior, when they disappeared. A few years ago rocks 
and islets emerged from the sea in this place. Another 
volcanic feature is the Solfatara valleys, plains studded with a 
number of low, cone-shaped hillocks from whose tops jets of 
steam ascend. In other places boiling mud issues from the 
ground, six to eight feet into the air,as in New Zealand. Stand- 
ing on the feeble crust where literally fire and brimstone are in 
incessant action, having before your eyes terrible proofs of what 
is going on beneath you, enveloped in vapours, your ears stunned 
with noises, is a strange sensation. 

As to the hot springs, those in Reykjadal, though not the 
most magnificent, are perhaps the most curious among the 
numerous phenomena of this sort in Iceland. On entering the 
valley you see columns of vapour ascending from different parts 
of it. There isa number of apertures in a sort of platform of 
rock, The water is at 212° Fahr. and it rises two to three fect 
into the air. A river flows through the valley in the midst of 
which a jet of boiling water issues with violence from a rock 
raised but a few feet above the icy-cold water of the river. Not 
far from this place is the grotto or cave of Surt, which is so large 
that no one has penetrated to its inner end.* In forming these 
scenes Nature seems to have deserted all her ordinary operations 
and to have worked only in combining the most terrific extremes 
which her powers can command. Nor is she yet silent. After 
the lapse of ages the fire of the volcano still bursts out among 
regions of eternal snow, and the impetuous thundering of the 
Geysers continues to disturb the stillness of the surrounding 
solitude. 

Here is a wide field open for discovery, anid the country every- 
where presents objects to fill the scientific mind with astonish- 
ment. Virgin peaks are numerous, and there is an opportunity 
for any member of the Alpine Club, desirous of placing his foot 
in an unexplored crater, surrounded with virgin ice. 

There is no country in Europe where such good sport with the 
gun and the rod is obtainable free as in Iceland. Englishmen 
would not flock to Norway year by year, paying almost any 
sum which the owner asks for a mile or two of stream, if they 


* The interior of this cave, lit up with torches, presents most brilliant 
reflections, far surpassing those of the Capri grotto. The vast stalactite 
Tighe and roof may truly be called a fairy palace, when seen in artificial 
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knew that Iceland is the salmon country, par excellence. It is 
not only the seas that swarm with life, but the lakes are rich in 
trout and the rivers in salmon. The king of the streams claims 
all the rivers of Iceland as summer resorts except those that are 
glacier-fed. He ascends them as far as their cataracts. Here, 
as in the North of Scotland, the salmon reaches its highest 
degree of beauty and perfection. It is finer for the table than 
that supplied by the English market. As to its size, the follow- 
ing details may give some idea. At the outlet of the Thingvalla 
lake, twenty-five were brought to bank in a few hours by an 
English traveller, the maximum weight being 7 lbs. while only 
two were under 6 lbs. In the river Laxa the salmon run to 
21 lbs., while 30 to 40 lbs. are rare. In one of the rivers of the 
north-east an English sportsman with a fly-rod had to undergo 
half-an-hour’s struggle with each fish, but then they were 25 lbs. 
in weight. The numbers of salmon are great, two to three 
thousand per annum being preserved in tins from one single river. 
In this salmon-fisher’s Utopia the salmon is sold at 34d. per lb. 
(gutted, boned, and decapitated). Fishing may be had within a 
few hours of Reykjavik, the capital of the island. A day 
shadowed with dense clouds after a burst of sun will soon fill 
the basket. Salmon and trout spawn here in October, while the 
salmo trutta has been caught as early as the 15th of May, 
here and in Reykjavik harbour. There is gratis fishing in the 
upper waters. Net-fishing is more profitable than fly-fishing. 
The salmon are surrounded by danger. Sometimes they stay over 
winter in a river, under the cataracts, and, when the ice is broken 
up, the flags kill them and they float with them down stream. 
Even in the mouths of the rivers the seals lie in ambush. The 
natives fish in nets, and it is a picturesque scene to see the banks 
of a river covered with people throwing stones to frighten the 
salmon into the net, while a man on horseback, holding one end 
of the net in his hand, rides across to the bank where the other 
end is fastened. Sometimes the salmon are stung with poles or 
pikes. The moorland is studded with innumerable lakelets, 
abounding in fish and fowl. In autumn, the farmers lie for one 
or two weeks in a tent among the lakes to fish trout and char. 
The trout often go from a lake up into fissures of lava, filled 
with water, so that, by throwing a line with a baited hook into a 
hole at a distance from the lake where no water is visible, one 
may frequently catch them. As to shooting, on any part of the 
coast one will find innumerable sea-fowl, gulls, terns, eider-ducks, 
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&c. In the interior, wild ducks, grouse, whimbrels, plovers, and 
snipes are plentiful on the moors and heaths. Here are the best 
stocked, unpreserved moors in the world ; twenty to thirty brace 
of grouse can be bagged by a fair shot in the course of a few 
hours. Besides, here are swans, curlews, and the chance of a 
shot at a reindeer. To sportsmen who would be satisfied with 
this game of the rivers and the moors, I would say: “Go to 
Iceland, and pass the month of July riding from one river to 
another, waging war against the salmon, with an occasional 
excursion to a volcano or some other place of interest.” August 
may be spent in scouring the moors, duck and grouse-shooting, 
and in search of reindeer. As the salmon do not always take the 
fly I would advise net fishing. 

One of the peculiarities of Iceland is the immense numbers of 
eider-ducks, It is not allowed to shoot them; during the 
breeding reason (June to July) they are tame, while at all other 
times of the year they are perfectly wild. They nestle on the 
islets along the shore, and when you cross over to them in a 
boat they scarcely give themselves the trouble to get out of the 
way. The ground is strewed with them, and it requires some 
caution to avoid treading on the nests. Such as have not sat 
long on their nests generally leave them on being approached ; 
but those that have more than one or two eggs, sit perfectly 
quiet, suffering one to touch them, and sometimes making a 
gentle use of their bills to remove your hands. The drake 
defends his mate, raising his head and cooing. The nests are 
lined with down which the duck takes from her own breast, and 
there is a sufficient quantity laid round the nest for the duck to 
cover up her eggs when she goes to feed, which is generally 
during the time of low water. The eider-down, which is a 
valuable article of commerce, is removed at two different times 
from the nest. Sometimes the poor duck is compelled to pro- 
vide the fourth lining. When her down is exhausted the drake 
supplies the deficiency. - Here, too, is a golden opportunity for 
the egg-collector, 

Another picturesque scene is the annual killing of blackbirds 
and auks which nestle in the almost inaccessible rocks along the 
coast. Some of these are as high as three to four hundred 
métres, and their clefts and ledges can only be visited by letting 
yourself down in a line, fastened on the top. The lines consist 
of four to seven thongs of ox-hide, twisted together, strong 
enough to carry a man and his booty. The rock-climber has a 
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long stick in his hand to balance himself ; one of its two ends is 
an iron crook, the other a snare of horsehair to entrap the birds. 
Some lines are sixty to eighty métres long, and every climber 
has two, one of which he pulls when he wishes to be hauled up. 
Coming to a ledge in the rock he unties himself and walks along, 
picking up eggs and killing birds. Of course, great dangers are 
attached to this manner of fowling. A sharp edge, projecting 
from the rock, may cut the line ; the climber may, inadvertently, 
loosen a stone or make a false step. Then the unhappy man is 
invariably torn to pieces by projecting angles and edges in the 
rock before he finds his grave in the merciful deep below. 

The water of the aérated springs in Iceland possesses a strong 
but grateful degree of pungency, very much like that of soda- 
water after it has been exposed to the air for a few seconds, 
The water is kept in constant and violent agitation by the escape 
of carbonic acid gas, and, taken in large quantities, may cause 
intoxication. The natives call these springs ale wells.* 

The accommodation in Iceland is not equal to that which the 
Land of the Midnight Sun and Switzerland give to the traveller. 
The only hotels to be found are in the half-a-dozen towns on 
the coast. In the interior, one must take lodgings on a farm or 
camp out inatent. It should not be omitted to state that the 
only mode of conveyance is on horseback, on the well-known 
ponies which have been praised so much by every traveller who 
has written upon Iceland. 

Iceland has the same right as Norway to be called “ The Land 
of the Midnight Sun.” The Midnight Sun can be seen in the 
north of the island. There is the difference that this sea-girt 
land of the Midnight Sun is fresh and unexplored and never 
advertised at all. The object of these lines is to bring home to 
the notice of the public that here are great opportunities, and 
that the English are the only nation within easy reach of them. 
The nation which has sent out more explorers and discoverers 
than any other people on the earth will not neglect the 
opportunities which nature has thrust upon it. 

Jon STEFANSSON. 


* Olkelda. 





THAT FIDDLER FELLOW. 
BY HORACE HUTCHINSON. 


CHAPTER VII. 


From the day on which George Craigie’s body was discovered 
among the whins, Mr. Macpherson never again touched a golf 
club. It may be said that he scarcely ever left his house. On 
the still evenings he would sit by the hour together on the cliff 
head by the old castle, not fifteen yards away from his house, 
and further than this he never went. And thus it was that I 
came to make his acquaintance. I fancy I must have been a 
queer solitary creature of a boy, for I liked to sit under the 
castle’s shadow and watch the waves playing at the cliff foot. 
My playmates would not accompany me. These things had 
no attraction for them, and they did not like the proximity 
of that subterranean passage of ill-omen. The old man, 
Mr. Macpherson, and I have often sat there, a little way apart, 
in motionless silence, like cormorants on a rock, before he one 
morning came to me and said— 

“What are you looking for out there, boy ?” 

“Nothing, sir,” I told him. “What were you?” 

And then he said he had been looking for the same, and he 
laughed grimly, and after that we used to have long, long talks 
together—or rather, he would talk and I would listen. He did 
not mind whether I answered him, and half the time, I think, he 
quite forgot I was there and went on talking to himself; but it 
pleased him to thus recall past scenes. 

He seemed to me very, very old, but I do not now think that 
he can have been really of a great age, though the misery of the 
solitary life to which he had doomed himself after his daughter’s 
loss, had prematurely aged him. After a while he fell ill, and I 
used to go up to his bed-room and sit beside him. He was a 
very strange sight on his sick bed. He wore a beard, so that he 
did not present the stubbly appearance of many invalids, but his 
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cheeks were like shrivelled parchment stretched upon a skeleton 
face, and his eyes had a far-away look in them that I used to 
wonder at. And one evening, as he lay there, and I sat by his 
bedside, he roused himself from a silent, thoughtful mood, and 
began to talk incoherently, saying he heard music—of which 
there was none—and talking of a woman’s figure which appeared 
around the house frightening the maids in the gloaming, and of 
strange, uncanny noises in the room of his lost girl which had 
been kept fast locked since she had left him. Presently he got 
out of bed and staggered, almost crawling, across the room, and 
made his way to a cupboard and opened it. There were, in the 
‘cupboard, square stone jars—three of them—of whiskey and 
brandy and hollands. He took out the whiskey and filled him- 
self a tumbler half full and drank it off. Hehad on but an old, 
ragged nightshirt, and his thin shrivelled legs, and flat yellow 
feet reminded me strangely of some of the long-legged wading 
birds that used to frequent the bay. 

Then he crawled back to bed again, with his cheeks flushed a 
deeper tawny orange, and still the same far-away look in his 
eyes. But the whiskey seemed to have given him fresh strength, 
and he began to tell me the history of his life ; all about his wife, 
and how he had lost her ; and how his girl, the only child the 
dead wife had left him, the one thing he had to love, had of a 
sudden disappeared. 

“You may not believe me, boy,” he said, raising himself on the 
bed, and holding my gaze with his fiery eyes as the whiskey 
began to work in his brain. “You may not believe me, but 
there is as great truth to-day as ever there was, in what they 
call the ‘magic of the Middle Ages.’ They have got a new 
name for it, that is all. The Devil lives and works, and is as 
active as ever he was. Look at me,” he said, brushing back the 
straggling grey locks from a forehead as yellow as a guinea, and 
showing the deep indentations of the wrinkles. “I, as you see 
me, I am example enough of the Devil’s work!” 

Of a truth he looked it. The neck of his nightshirt, loosely 
tastened, showed a throat of indescribable yellow leanness. His 
eyes glared under their shaggy, grey, beetle brows. With a 
wasted, almost skeleton hand he clutched the coarse counter- 
pane. 

“Come to me, boy,” he said more gently. “Come nearer 
beside me and I will tell you my girl’s story.” 

I sat beside the bed. The fierce glare faded out of the old 
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man’s eyes. He lay back on his pillow and began in a gentle 
voice :— 

“ Aye, aye, my boy, she was a beautiful girl. You did not 
know her mother, I think? No—I was forgetting. She died 
years before you were born, when my girl was born, Ah! and 
my girl was the very picture of her. You should have seen her 
as she grew up,” he said proudly, “she was so beautiful, with her 
bonnie blue eyes, and her golden hair! Ah! I often think God 
should not make some human beings so fair, when some human 
beings are so fiendish. Never mind, boy—I need not tell you 
what has been long the property of St. Andrews’ gossip. How 
young George Craigie wooed my girl—how, on a day, his dead 
body was found among the whins. But this I must tell you, 
that on the morning of George Craigie’s murder there came to 
our house that fiddler fellow with whom George had quarrelled 
for his mesmerising my girl. And the fellow had brought with 
him a curious little dagger—a dagger which he had likely filled 
with his witchcraft. For it happened that he left it behind him 
and my girl locked it up with a key that was onther own chain, 
but in the morning it was gone. But of that and of much else, 
which I have not yet told to any one, I will tell you now. Are 
you listening? Yes, I see you are. Do you hear fiddling?” 

I said no, that I heard nothing. 

“ Ah, it is that cursed music—give me the whiskey—there is 
naught else that drowns it.” 

I gave him a small sup, as littleas I dared. He drank it off, 
and for some moments lay back on the bed, silent, immersed in 
his thoughts. But his bleared eyes were full of intelligence. 
The animation with which the abnormal amount of whiskey he 
had drunk, or the vivid interest of his prospective tale inspired 
him, kept his faculties alive. I waited breathlessly till he should 
resume. 

It was a hot night, and the drops of perspiration stood upon 
the forehead of the old man, whose wrinkled skin scarcely looked 
as if it could afford such moisture. Through the open window 
I could hear the sea splashing in ceaseless unrest at the foot of 
the cliff. The moon was sinking, and over the Firth hung a 
dark thunder-cloud across which the summer lightning played 
continuously, showing the single wooden rail round the cliff head, 
and, beyond and far below, the dark mystery of the waters. 

By and bye the old man went on :—“ On the afternoon of the 
day on which the Fiscal took our precognitions over poor 
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George’s death I met the fiddling fiend. ‘I have but just 
come, he said, ‘from Milord the Procurator Fiscal (is he 
Milord?—I suppose so). He was most curious about the little 
dagger. He asked a great many questions about the little 
dagger. He was greatly interested about its make, its history, 
and so on. He was anxious to know how long I had the 
pleasure of talking with the dear Miss, your daughter, on the 
evening of Mr. George Craigie’s death. But especially he was 
interested about the dagger. It is his opinion, as I think, that 
if we could know who on that night had the little dagger, we 
might thereby guess tolerably who killed Mr. George Craigie. 
Is that your opinion also, my dear sir?’ 

“TI was so suspicious of the fellow that I kept silence. More- 
over I was well aware that he perfectly knew what my ideas 
were on this point of the case. I was thinking, too, that if he 
spoke true at all, the Fiscal would seem to have abandoned the 
theory of suicide which he had confided to me that he held. 

“Tt is most curious, is it not,’ the foreigner went on, ‘ what 
can have happened to the little dagger ? Miss, your daughter, has 
told me that she remembers perfectly to have locked it up. It 
is most curious. Unfortunately nothing that I told Milord the 
Procurator Fiscal could help to throw light upon it. I told him 
true—more or less true, as you say—but to you I can tell more 
than I told to him.’ 

“*How do you mean?’ I said. ' ‘Do you mean that you can 
tell anything that can throw light on George Craigie’s death ?’ 

“*Ves,’ he said smiling till he showed all his white teeth. ‘I 
can tell you. I can tell you everything. And no one but I can 
tell you.’ 

“* By heavens!’ I said, ‘tell me then. Tell me everything, 
and tell me quick.’ I felt in my impatience as if I should like 
to take and shake the truth out of the smiling fiend. 

“*T will tell you,’ he said. ‘Yes—but not here. Will you 
favour me and accompany me to my lodging? It is not far.’ 

“TI set off with him, nearly wild with excitement, but as we 
passed my house I made an excuse to go in to fetch something 
which I thought might prove useful to me in our interview. 

“Will you not sit down ?’ he said when we were come to his 
room. 

“T sat down, keeping my eye upon him while he stood near 
the door. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘it is the opinion of Milord the Pro- 
curator Fiscal that could we but know where the dagger is we 
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would have at once very good indication of the manner of 
Mr. George Craigie’s death ; and that is your opinion also, my 
dear sir, is it not so?’ 

“Ves, I said, ‘I believe it would be the best clue we could 
have. But do you know where it is ?’ 

“Ves, my dear sir, I can tell you.’ 

«Then speak, for heaven’s sake!’ I said. ‘Tell me at once!’ 

“For answer he quietly turned the key of the door and took it 
out of the lock. 

“«Ah, you scoundrel!’ I cried, ‘I suspected some villainy 
when you asked me here, and I have brought something which 
may perhaps disappoint you, to meet it with. And I drew from 
my pocket a loaded pistol, which was what I had been to my 
house to fetch, and covered him with it as he stood by the door. 

“Even then he did not cease to smile, nor seem in the least 
afraid. He just stooped down, and sliding the key under the 
door, which fitted so badly as to leave a chink of an inch or so 
between its lower edge and the floor, pushed the key under the 
door into the passage. 

“*No, my dear sir,’ he said, when he had done this, ‘ you will 
not need to use that little pistol—not yet at least—not till I have 
told you all about Mr. George Craigie’s death. I have no other 
weapon in my possession except that little dagger, and that I have 
no longer. But for fear that you should grow impatient and not 
be inclined to listen to me until I had finished my story to you, 
I thought it perhaps better to lock the door. Will you pardon 
me?’ 

“*Go on,’ I said, lowering the pistol. The fellow’s coolness, 
and, to tell the truth, his courage, impressed me. I felt he did 
not mean any foul play, and was only impatient for his story. 

“Ah well, the dagger!’ he said. ‘Yes, the little dagger! 
It is in your house now.’ 

“*In my house?’” 

“*Yes, it is in your house—in the dear Miss, your daughter’s 
room. When you go home you may find it. It is sewn up, 
hidden, in the bolster of her bed.’ 

“What confounded rubbish are you telling me now?’ I said, 
thinking he was making a fool of me. 

“*Tt is no rubbish, as you call it,’ he said, ‘I did not bring 
you here to tell you rubbish. What I tell you is the truth.’ 

“*But why—how did it come there? Who put it there? How 
do you know it is there?’ 
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“The dear Miss herself put it there, and I know that it is 
there because I made her put it there. When you go home you 
will go to the dear Miss, your daughter’s room, you will unrip 
the bolster, and you will there find it—so you may prove the 
truth of what I say.’ 

The old man lay back on the pillows again and thought. 

“See, boy, here,” he went on, “take this key,” he said, showing 
me one of a small bunch which he took from beneath the pillow. 
“Open that drawer of the cabinet, the top one, yes. Now at the 
back you will see—do you not ?—a brown-paper roll—yes, that 
is it. Give it to me.” 

I handed him the roll, which I had found as he described. 
He took off the paper. Inside was a wrapping of cotton-wool. 
Undoing this, he disclosed what in a moment, from his descrip- 
tion, I recognized as the dagger of the story. In the handle a 
gem glittered, and on the blade was an incrustation of what 
might have been merely rust, but had a strangely reddish tinge. 

“That is it,” he said, as he felt the sharpness of its point 
caressingly, and examined the gem in the handle. “Look at it,” 
he said, as he handed it to me. 

The point was still of exceeding sharpness, and the gem bore 
the engraving of a snake, beautifully cut. 

Suddenly the old man started and exclaimed, “The music! 
there it is again—that cursed music !” 

He took another quaff of the whiskey, and snatching the 
dagger from me began to gesticulate with the little weapon as 
he resumed his story :— 

“ The fellow’s manner impressed me with the truth of what he 
said, and yet it was so utterly incomprehensible. 

“What, do you mean,’ I said, ‘that my girl put the dagger 
in her bolster? Do you mean to say,’ I shouted at him, as the 
truth suddenly broke upon me, ‘do you mean to tell me it was 
she that murdered George Craigie?’ 

“Tt is a horrid word, this murder, he said, ‘let us say it was 
she who pierced the dagger into Mr. George Craigie’s heart.’ 

“T said to him, ‘look here,’ and brought the pistol again to the 
level of his head. ‘Look here, you have made an accusation— 
a lying accusation—in few words, of an atrocious crime on the 
part of an innocent girl and the being I love best in all the world. 
Now tell me your tale fully, without any of your prevarication 
and clipped sentences. And I warn you,’ I said, ‘if you do not 
either substantiate the truth of what you say, or on the other 
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hand show me that you were fairly misled by appearances, I will 
kill you as I would kill a snake.’ 

“ He shrugged his shoulders carelessly. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I will 
tell you—that is why I asked the favour of your visit. But 
allow me first to correct a little misapprehension on the part of 
yourself, my dear sir. You have spoken as if I had accused the 
dear Miss, your daughter, to have murdered Mr. George Craigie. 
I am careful to say that I do not make any such charge. And 
now I will commence my tale—how? Ah, yes, I come to 
St. Andrews—I meet the dear Miss, your daughter. She is kind 
to me; and you too, you are kind to me. You are hospitable. 
You allow me to come to your house. And in your daughter I 
find a friend. I find a spirit kindred to my own. I find her 
passionately loving music. Ignorant indeed, utterly ignorant, 
but with the devotion of genius. I instruct her to play the 
violin. I find her a being of most highly strung, exalted, 
almost, we may say, of hysteric nature—above all, a being of 
such nature, so related to my own, that upon her my magnetic 
power is extraordinarily strong ; she is marvellously obedient to 
my suggestions. ‘ 

“*Let me tell you this—in such little knowledge as you have 
of this science which you call Mesmerism, you Western peoples 
have gone far wrong. Even in such little knowledge as you 
have of it there is great error, and in the despising of the science 
by the great majority you are more wrong still. For how has it 
descended to you Westerns?—from some hint of Paracelsus 
caught up and developed by some few charlatans and medicos 
besides. But in the East, what is its history ?—a continuous 
handing down of the unbroken tradition from the time when 
men worked what you call miracles of curing by the laying on 
of hands, exorcised devils, as they called it, and performed much, 
by the means of this same magnetic influence which, as your 
poet Shakspeare says, is unknown to your philosophy. It is 
from these Eastern sources that it has been my fortune to receive 
the tradition, of which, to my best belief, the only exponent in 
_ Europe has been the Abbé Faria, a vulgar poseur. 

“*T have said that the dear Miss, your daughter, is marvel- 
lously obedient to my command. Have I not proved it to you? 
Do you suppose that it was by some extraordinary sense 
altogether out of the way of Nature’s means that I impelled her 
to take down and show me the golf club on the wall—to take 
up and lay upon your bed the violin on which she was about to 
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play? Nothing of the sort. I did merely give to the dear Miss 
(in her magnetized state become excessively sensitive) signals 
and suggestions imperceptible to you. And of what use, you 
may ask me, this increased sensitiveness to me? It is of use to 
me in this way—in the way in which the French use what they 
call /a clairvoyante—for the subject is preferably of the female 
sex. In the magnetized condition in which I am able to place 
the dear Miss, her faculties, naturally of a high order, are 
exalted to an incredible degree.* On any problem which may 
baffle my own powers I am enabled to call in the assistance of 
the exalted faculties of the dear Miss. She becomes, for my 
benefit, /a clairvoyante. At the present moment, I do not object 
to inform you, the object for which I have employed the powers 
of the dear Miss, your daughter, is but a vulgar one. [I left 
Italy, as I believe you are aware, in consequence of certain 
political troubles. I left in haste. Through a certain member 
of the Roman Church—no matter the name—I was informed of 
what he deemed an important secret—namely that when the 
monks of the establishment of St. Andrews were compelled to 
flee by the zeal of the so-called reformer they did conceal in the 
subterranean passages of the Cathedral the mass of the plate of 
the Church, of enormous value. The reformer, you see, deemed 
himself worthy of his hire—the good man. But he was dis- 
appointed. He did not find the plate, which is therefore there 
still. My friend the priest has given mea plan, a chart, of the 
passages beneath the Cathedral, but to that passage wherein on 
the chart it is marked that the treasure is concealed I can, by 
the most careful searchings in the passages, find nothing to 
correspond. I have likewise employed the faculties of the dear 
Miss, your daughter (pardon me the desecration) upon this vulgar 
quest—as yet in vain. It is my wish to go to my friend, to ask 
him once more to indicate more precisely the position of the 
sacred plate, which, in a measure, was my reason for choosing 
St. Andrews as the home of my exile. 

“Such then, being the motives—in addition to my sincere 
affection—for desiring the dear Miss, your daughter, as my | 

* This hyperzesthesia in hypnotic subjects has since been a matter of very 
frequent observation by the doctors of the Salpétritre. Nor would this 
exaltation of faculty seem to be confined to the senses, but to extend to the 
intellect also, for we are told of “subjects who could during somnambulism ” 
(i.e. Ze somnambulisme provogqué, or hypnotism) “ perform intellectual feats of 


which they were quite incapable in the waking state."—Animal Magnetism. 
Binet and Féré.—Ep. 
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lifelong companion, I determine that she shall be my wife. But 
there are great obstacles. I am foreign, and you English and 
Scotch, you do not understand the foreigners. You would not 
consent. Also there is a certain Mr. George Craigie. 

“* But there is something else which you English and Scotch 
do not understand—a man who means to accomplish that upon 
which he has determined. You are deterred by what you call 
scruples. I am not. The first obstacle to be got rid of was 
Mr. George Craigie. Well—he is gone.’ 

“*Do you mean you killed him?’ I asked. ‘ 

“‘Ah,’ he said deprecatingly, ‘it was necessary. I regret it. 
You will perhaps believe it to have been because of Mr. George 
Craigie’s rudeness to me—that he broke my violin. But no. 
I was enraged, but soon that passed. Before that, even, I was 
determined he must be away from my path. Well—he is gone. 

“*The second obstacle—the difficulty to obtain your consent— 
that I shall have overcome before we leave this room.’ 

“*Good heavens !’ I said, ‘you must be mad to think that I 
would give my daughter to you, you man fiend !’ 

“He shrugged his shoulders again, and smiled. ‘ Ah, well,’ he 
said, ‘I will go on with the story. 

“*It was necessary for me, then, to get rid of Mr. George 
Craigie—and it was most simple. They were lovers. The dear 
Miss, your daughter, was constantly walking with him in 
secluded spots. There was nothing more to be done than for 
me to direct the dear Miss as to the means and place of killing 
him. By good luck I had with me my little dagger. I left it 
behind me in your house. I talked of the little dagger. I 
showed how easily a man might be killed. Ah, it was sharp! 
A child’s hand could do it. The dear Miss, I fancy, will have 
found no difficulty.’ 

“Great heavens, you demon!’ I screamed at him,” said the 
old man, raising himself in bed, and brandishing the dagger 
fiercely, and almost screaming now in the excitement of his 
narrative. “ ‘You fiend,’ I said, ‘do you expect me to believe 
that, at your asking, my girl would do such a deed as that— 
would kill her lover! You must be mad.’ 

“*T do not expect you all at once to believe it—no,’ he said. 
‘ Nevertheless it is the truth.’ 

“T laughed at him. 

“* Perhaps you have forgotten,’ he went on, ‘the power I have 
over the dear Miss, your daughter. Did I make her take up 
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her violin and lay it on your bed? Was she conscious of what 
she had done? What have you to say to me? But no, you 
will not believe it—I might well know that. Do I not know 
you English? Your beliefs must be always in accordance with 
something you were taught long ago, as a child, rather than 
with any intelligent use of your faculties of observation. You 
are a marvellous people!’ 

“* But it is so wonderful—so supernatural,’ I said, distracted for 
a moment from the real question by the interest of this side issue. 

“*Just as wonderful,’ he said, ‘as a daisy growing upon the 
links, and just as supernatural. But that is the way of you 
English. Your words “ wonderful” and “ natural ”—are they not 
used in opposition, the one to the other? As if nature was not 
wonderful! As if there was anything that is not natural— 
anything, that is, that our natures can have knowledge of! But 
with you it is all a question of numbers. Because you have seen 
many daisies you think there is in them nothing of wonder. 
Because you have seen few persons, as you say, mesmerised, you 
think it so wonderful that you do not believe it, because you do 
not understand it—but do you understand then all about what 
makes the daisy grow ? 

“But we are far from my story. You have the main facts— 
in detail it was very simple. The dear Miss had been kind 
enough to inform me at a time when I commanded her con- 
fidences—at a time when she was beneath my influence—that 
Mr. George Craigie was in the habit of summoning her from the 
house by the means of a peculiar whistle. This was preferred 
by them in order to avoid the gossip of the servants and the 
impertinent comments they would make if he were continually 
ringing at the bell. I hope I may be pardoned that I took 
advantage of this knowledge. I went to your house one 
morning—on the morning of Mr. George Craigie’s unfortunate 
disappearance—and I took with me the little dagger which has 
also so curiously disappeared. You will remember that you 
came in, and that I explained to you the history of the dagger. 
Ah well—but before you came in I had already given to the 
dear Miss, your daughter, some instructions—ah, it would have 
interested you, had only I been able to permit you to be present 
—but that could not be. I had asked the dear Miss some 
simple question—what was it? Ah yes, I had asked her with 
whom you did play at golf that morning—and before she could 
answer, I did give her one swift keen look, and in a moment she 
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was oblivious of all except what I should put into her mind. 
Her senses were alive to impressions from but one source—from 
me. Then I did say to her, “My dear ‘Miss, do you meet 
Mr. George Craigie this evening ?””—‘ Yes.’ 

“¢Does he call you by the peculiar little whistle ? —-‘ Yes,’ 

«‘At what hour do you meet him ?’—‘ At half-past five o’clock.’ 

“*Ah! It will be dark then ?’—‘ Yes, quite dark.’ 

“« And you meet him—where ?’—‘J ust outside the house, at the 
top of the little zig-zag path running down the cliff on to the beach.’ 
. “And you will go—where ?’—‘ Along the beach towards the 
links, and then out along the links.’ 

“‘Thank you, my dear Miss, I said. All was as I should 
have wished it. I was pleased that it should be quite dark 
when the lovers should meet, for—perhaps you may not have 
noticed it, but lovers’ eyes are sharp—the eyes of the dear Miss 
are not quite the same when she is beneath my influence. They 
become more prominent. But now Mr. George Craigie would 
hardly have the chance of seeing this—it would be too dark. 

“* Now, my dear Miss,’ I said to her, ‘ will you kindly give me 
your attention ?’ and I gazed into her eyes to fasten them on 
mine. ‘ You will this evening, at the time at which you expect 
your lover’s whistle, hear a whistle which shall indeed sound to 
you like that of your lover. My dear Miss, when you hear that 
whistie, know that you are in danger. Not only will this be 
your signal that you are in danger, but your lover will then be 
in danger too. There is but one means whereby you can ward 
off that danger from him and you. When you hear that whistle 
you shall at once go down to your place of rendezvous. There 
you shall find awaiting you a man who is not, indeed, your 
lover, but who shall pretend to be your lover—this, my dear 
Miss, is your enemy. He is the enemy who will slay your lover 
and also yourself, my dear Miss, if you do not first slay him. 
And this is what you shall do—pay attention to my words. 
You shall take down with you this little dagger, which shall be 
in your possession—you shall hide this in your bosom, and on 
going to this man, you shall behave as though you had no 
suspicion but that he was your lover—but that he was indeed, 
as he shall pretend, Mr. George Craigie. You shall then walk 
out with him as though he were your lover, upon the links. 
Then, having passed the fifth hole of the golf course, you will 
lead him aside from the course among the whins, and there, on 
a sudden you will stab to his heart—(here, do you see? under 
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the breast-pocket—it cannot fail) with the little dagger. Strike 
hard, and so you will save your own life and your lover’s. Return 
then straightway by the same way. On the little cliff path I 
will meet you. Should I not be there, you will await me. And 
remember, you shall bring back the dagger.’ 

“* Ah, well, thus were my instructions given. You may ask 
me, how did I know they would be obeyed? I had already 
made experiment. In addition to the experiment which you 
yourself witnessed, I have made many others. There was never 
will more obedient to my own than that of the dear Miss, your 
daughter. This experiment of making to her a suggestion 
which should possess her mind on a given signal, notwithstanding 
that many hours had intervened during which she was in her 
normal state, I‘had already tried upon her—quite without her 
knowledge, I would have you understand. When the dear Miss 
has been beneath my influence of a morning I have said to her, 
“The next time that you shall hear the sound of my violin, you 
shall do such and such an act, you shall have such and such a 
fancy.” And it has been so. She has perfectly fulfilled my 
order, though many hours during which she has been unconscious 
of it had intervened. Therefore I had confidence that on hearing 
the whistle of her lover, the strength of my suggestion would 
revive—it would take full possession of the dear Miss, your 
daughter’s mind. 

“* You see, then, all was planned well. It did but remain for 
me to calculate the hour at which the dear Miss might probably 
return. They do not walk fast—lovers. The meeting was at 
half-past five o’clock. Very well; in one hour or less she would 
be back—well! Until half-past six, then, I did play at chess. 
It is a most interesting game, and I should recommend that you 
should learn it. I then go to the cliff head, where I do find the 
dear Miss awaiting me. The dear Miss has been careful. The 
dagger has been cleansed—but there is evidence that it has done 
its work, Ah, how sharp it was! The dear Miss will have had 
but little effort. One little stab—that is all! 

“*T say to the dear Miss, “ Kindly give me your watch.” I put 
back the hands until they show the time one hour too slow. 
This will help the dear Miss in explaining to herself how one 
whole hour can have slipped out of her consciousness, Then I 
say to the dear Miss, “ Goto your room—take care that you are 
unobserved. Secrete the dagger in the bolster. Then, on 
hearing the peculiar whistle of your lover, it is my command 
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that you return to your normal state. It is also my command 
that in your waking state you shall remember nothing of that 
which you have done whilst in my power.” The dear Miss 
proceeds to her ‘room, where, I do not doubt it, in the bolster 
you may find concealed the dagger. 

“*Tt would take but few minutes to hide the dagger. In few 
minutes, therefore, I whistle—in the manner of Mr. George 
Craigie. I stroll past your house, for Iam anxious to be assured 
that the dear Miss has returned to her normal state. I meet the 
dear Miss hurrying out. “Ah, my dear Miss,” I say, “at what a 
late hour do you go out! Past half-past six o'clock.’ 

“* Nay, half-past five,’ she says. 

“*Pardon me, my dear Miss,’ I reply, ‘I think I make no 
mistake. Your watch has probably misled you ?’ 

“*The dear Miss looks at her watch, but in the darkness she 
can scarce make out the time. I say to her “Good night,” while 
still she is looking, and pass on. 

“* Ah well—that is all. My story is now told.’ 

“Now, I tell you, boy,” said the old man, emphasizing his 
words by beating time to them with the dagger. “I tell you I 
had left off, for the moment, hating the man, with the hate that 
makes you desire to put your enemy out of the world; but I 
looked upon him rather as some horrid curiosity, some snake or 
devil, not like a human being. 

“* And you, I said, ‘you who are like nothing human, who 
have made a murderess of my girl—you ask me to give her to 
you as your wife ?’ 

“For the first time he showed some symptoms of impatience. 

“*Bah, he said, ‘why will you use that nasty word? 
Murderess! It is no such thing. No more murderess than the 
dagger—equally will-less—moved by my will as a machine by 
the driver—just an instrument of my will.’ 

“*But why could you not have the courage, you wretched 
coward,’ I said, ‘if you want to attack a man, to attack him, to 
challenge him, as a human being would—not by these diabolical 
means ?’ 

“He smiled a curious smile, as he glanced at my pistol. It 
was true, I thought, what that glance conveyed—I could hardly 
deem him a coward when he sat before me unarmed and spoke 
like this. ‘But what was your motive ?’ I said. 

“* Ah,’ said he, ‘I am coming to that. Suppose I had myself 
killed Mr. George Craigie—what then? He would have been 
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away, but should I have been nearer to my intention? Scarcely 
at all. I might of course have influenced the dear Miss, your 
daughter, to accompany me to my country; but there was this 
objection, that in her magnetized condition would almost certainly 
recur to her the troublesome remembrance of having killed (as 
she would suppose) her lover’s enemy—in fact her lover himself.* 
Moreover when she was not under my influence she could not fail 
to be troubled, perhaps would even try to fly from me, when she 
knew she was with me against her father’s will. But now, since 
it was the dear Miss herself that has been the means of killing 
her lover, and since your legal wisdom has far too much common 
sense (that I think is the name you would give to it) to make 
any distinction in such a case as this—therefore it is, my dear sir, 
that the dear Miss, your daughter, is in what you would call a 
most delicate position. Milord the Fiscal, who is no fool so far 
as he goes, but fool only, as is each of us, in that he does not 
go far enough—Milord the Procurator Fiscal suspects your 
daughter. Already there float in his mind certain little half- 
formed fancies which from you, my dear sir, he would be most 
careful to hide. Why does he keep your daughter’s watch? To 
consult a watchmaker, as I suppose, as to whether its works show 
reason for its thus unaccountably losing one whole hour. Why 
did he ask so much about the dagger? He, I say, has his 
suspicions. Now, my dear sir, I say to you this—give me your 
permission to marry the dear Miss, your daughter, that so she 
may rest with the feeling of your approval in the land whither I 
shall take her ; and by to-morrow you shall say, ‘Where is she?’ 
and she will be gone—with me. But if you refuse—ah, well! I 
shall regret, but by to-morrow Milord the Procurator Fiscal will 
have a note from me telling him where he may look for the 
dagger. ‘You will remove it,’ you think—you cannot, however, 
so carefully sew up the ripped seams of the bolster as to leave no 
sign. “You will destroy the bolster,” you say—but a bolster is a 
big thing to destroy, and your servants, will they not notice that 
it is gone? “But you wili kill me before you leave this room,” 
you say, “and before I shall have written the letter,”—but the 
letter is already written. It is in the hands of one I can trust. 
It will be sent, though I am dead, and you will but be in the like 
peril for my death as the dear Miss for the death of her lover. 
Moreover, as it happens, there is in the harbour a sailor whom I 


* For full information on this aspect of hypnotism see Pitres’ De 4 
Suggestion Hypnotigue. Bordeaux, 1884. 
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am fortunate to have once helped in the Port of Naples. It also 
happened (was it accidental, or was it so arranged ?) that he passed, 
in the evening, but while there yet was light to recognize them 
whom he well knew, the dear Miss, your daughter, and her lover 
as they went out upon the links on that walk from which but one 
of them returned. I have bid him stay and let his fishing-boat 
go out without him to-morrow to the sea, should he not hear a 
word from me. But should he hear that word he will be gone, 
in silence, and will not return until all this difficult case (as you 
call it) be judged, what your Scotch law calls—is it not ?—“ not 
proven.” That is all I have to say, my dear sir. Will you write 
that you give your consent that the dear Miss, your daughter, 
become my wife, or will you permit that your law shall take its 
course upon her? There is the pen and ink, It remains only 
that you should consider.’” 

“ My boy,” said the old man solemnly, “ “it was a strait such as 
no mortal man, I pray, may ever again be in. What was I to 
do? Could I write it? Could I give my girl whom I loved to 
this man-devil? Yet could I give her over, bound, though 
innocent, to the blind justice of the law? 

“That fiend sat coolly opposite, and watched me in my agony. 

“*Ves, I said at length, ‘give me the paper and I will write 
and sign it. I would sooner give my girl over to any ordinary 
death, than give her to sucha fiend as you, but this is a thousand 
times worse than death; and if I sign, it may give me time. 
And I tell you that though I now siga, I will do all in my power to 
prevent the contract ever being fulfilled. Will that satisfy you?’ 

“* Perfectly,’ said he, and arranged the writing things for me, 
and I wrote my consent, giving my beautiful, sweet girl to this 
arch-fiend. 

“And now,’ I said, ‘let me tell you—though I write this, and 
though I do not kill you now, for my girl’s sake and for her 
fame and character’s sake, yet if ever I can I will kill you here- 
after, even though you be her husband, if only to free her from 
you,’ 

“He bowed, as if I had paid him a compliment. Then he 
rang the bell, and, speaking through the door, told the servant we 
had got ourselves locked in, and bid her let us out. And I went 
out of that room staggering like a drunken man—feeling as if the 
scene had been a nightmare rather than a reality.” 


(To be concluded.) 








TRADE UNIONISM. 
REPLIES TO MR. GEORGE SHIPTON, 


** The Editor begs to remind the readers of the Magazine that he in no 
sense holds himself responsible for the opinions expressed in the following 


papers. 


(L)—By J. L. MAHON. 


Mr. SHIPTON has not done justice to either the Old or the New 
Unionism. The points of difference with which he deals exist 
only amongst a few individuals. The societies which they 
represent have not endorsed their utterances, and are not at all 
likely to do so. Amongst the general body of the members of 
the old and new unions, the most fraternal feeling prevails, and 
is likely to continue in spite of the squabbles of their secretaries. 
The old unions have voted large sums of money and rendered 
the most invaluable personal help to the new ; and the new have 
followed the counsel, and imitated the lines of organization of 
the old. In the face of these facts it is preposterous to assume 
that there is a great split in the ranks of trade unionism. 
Mr. Shipton need not fear for trade unions that “schism will 
be the active agent of their ruin,”’—at least not till there is a 
schism. It is true that Mr. Shipton and Mr. Mann have fallen 
out; but that does not make a schism in the trade unionist 
movement. 

Trade unionism is entering upon a new development, and large 
and important questions are coming to the front, which are 
worthy of discussion ; but Mr. Shipton has not touched. them at 
all. The distinguishing features of the new unionism are not its 
contempt for friendly society benefits, its looser organization, its 
gropings after federation ; nor its selfishness, music, flags and 
Phrygian caps ; nor can the new unionism claim a monopoly of 
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disregard for the amenities of public controversy as long as 
Mr. Shipton belongs to the old. In organizing the unskilled, 
unsettled and almost uneducated workers, looser forms of 
organization are necessary; friendly society benefits are not 
practicable ; hasty attempts at federation are to be expected; 
music, flags, the Phrygian cap which excites Mr. Shipton’s 
disdain, are not to be despised, and, alas! even the lack of 
polished manners must be overlooked. I can quite understand 
that these things jar on the sensitive nerves of the staid, 
imperturbable, easy-going old trade unionist. But even he 
should not condemn them too hastily. To Mr. Shipton these 
things denote a difference of principle. To me they seem but 
the difference of method imposed by the conditions of the men 
who use them, and adopted only because they are the best means 
of carrying out the same principle. 

In asserting that the old trade unionism is based on self- 
reliance, non-interference by the State, and “the voluntary 
principle” (whatever that may mean), Mr. Shipton shows that 
he has misunderstood the old as well as the new. It is not upon 
self, but upon their ¢vade and their class that the old unionism 
(and the new also) teach mento rely. If Mr. Shipton will stick 
to the traditions of trade unionism, he will find that it abhors 
self-reliance, that it appeals to the State, and that it knows 
nothing of “the voluntary principle.” Mr. Shipton has been 
befogged by the sophistries of that sect of politicians who 
call themselves individualists, and who believe that the State 
should do everything for the capitalist and nothing for the wage- 
earner. 

Mr. Shipton has also, I think, misunderstood Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham. Mr. Graham argued that the class-interests of 
Capital and Labour could not be conciliated. This is perfectly 
in accord with the principles of trade unionism, and cannot be 
fairly construed into implying that Mr. Graham does not wish 
for the amicable settlement of particular trade disputes. 

What is called the new trade unionism is merely a new stage 
in the expansion and development of the ald. There is no 
difference of principle nor divergence of aim. Any friction 
which may occur will arise only from the inevitable difficulty of 
adjusting the old movement to the new lines, 

Trade unionism began with the effort of particular crafts to 
protect their craft or trade interests, With the development of the 
capitalist mode of production and the conversion of the workers 
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into a wage-earning class, the antagonism of employer and 
employed became more clearly defined. The increased use of 
machinery has made the employer less dependent on the men 
who were masters of particular crafts. It has also brought 
unskilled and slightly skilled labour into competition with the 
craftsmen. This competition has raised an apparent clashing of 
interests between the craftsmen and the labourers, and a good 
deal of bitterness has resulted. The skilled engineer, for instance, 
is confronted by a machine which turns out fifty or a hundred 
times as much work as he can do by hand. The work is better 
done, and a labourer with none of the craft-skill, very ordinary 
intelligence, and a few weeks’ or months’ superficial training, can 
tend the machine. At first the skilled workman hastily and 
foolishly jumped to the conclusion that the machine and the 
labourer were his enemies. The learned political economists, 
who should have taught him better, only pestered and disgusted 
him with preachings of underlying economic harmonies to which 
his daily experience gave the lie. But he is getting at the truth 
for himself in his own slow but certain way. He finds that both 
the monopoly of machinery and the cheap unskilled labour are 
merely being used against him, and that he must direct his 
attacks against those who use these agencies, and not the 
agencies themselves. 

There is an apparent antagonism of interest between two 
skilled craftsmen who apply for work where only one is wanted, 
Trade unionism has overcome that; in fact that has been its 
whole work until now. Should it seek to stop there, it would 
well deserve the epithet “old.” But it cannot stop there, and it 
shows no signs of wishing to do so. Just as it subdued and 
harmonized self-interest to the common interest of the craft, 
so it must now weld all sections of wage-earners into one body, 
devoted to the interests of the wage-earning class. 

It is not for me now to follow the subject further, but I will 
say in conclusion that, although trade unionism frankly recog- 
nizes the conflict of class interests between capitalists and wage- 
earners, it does not seek to perpetuate them. The Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers is one of the most powerful and is 
often alleged to be one of the most conservative of Unions. 
But on becoming a member of it I found that its rules exhorted 
me to maintain the interests of the trade—* Until some more 
general principle of co-operation shall be acknowledged in society, 
guaranteeing to every member the full enjoyment of the produce 
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of his labour.” Its motto is, “ALL MEN ARE BRETHREN.” 
I suppose it would be classed as Old, and yet these sentiments 
are not unlike those of the New Unionism, and indeed, if I mis- 
take not, I have even seen them inscribed on flags under 
Phrygian caps. 

J. L. MAHON, 


Secretary Postmen’s Union. 


(Il.)—By F. HAMMILL. 
“OLD TRADE UNIONISM.” 


“Old Trade Unionism” has not been denounced ‘as wholly 
useless, nor has it, to my knowledge, ever been proved that 
the intentions of its promoters were any other than for doing 
good in the form of labour fighting capital, provision for out 
of work, sick, superannuation, and death benefits. Such com- 
binations have been denounced as not being the powerful 
fighting machines they could be, and because they have not 
moved fast enough. They have been attacked for being more 
of charitable institutions for doling out funds for sick and 
superannuation, thus relieving the upper and middle classes of 
poor rate, than of dond fide labour organizations, and justly so ; 
and it is my opinion that a trade union should be a trade 
union, a friendly society should be a friendly society, and that 
an insurance or superannuation society should keep its proper 
character. If in the past these conglomerations and labour clogs 
had to be embodied in labour unions to induce men to combine, 
such is not the case to-day, as is exemplified by the success of new 
unions on labour lines, and for labour alone. Facilities being 
now offered on every hand outside the pale of labour organiza- 
tions for provision for sickness, old age, and death alone, new 
trade unionists believe those facilities should be embraced, and 
that old unions, such as the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
for instance, should separate the benefits of labour, sick, and 
superannuation, to be supported by separate contributions, so 
that a member could belong to labour only, or labour and the 
other benefits, but positively labour. This palliative, we 
maintain, could be used in cases where the total exclusion of all 
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benefits was unfavourably received by a majority of the 
members. New unions are commencing and progressing, 
pregnant with this policy, and may they be successful. 

The writer in ‘ MURRAY’S MAGAZINE’ says: 1. “ Trade union- 
ists have never been actuated by the narrow greed of less work 
for more pay.” 2. “The principle always insisted upon is a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay.” The first remark I deny. It 
has always been more pay for less work, and more pay for 
the same work, as instanced by advanced wages and reduced 
hours. The second remark I challenge any man to define other- 
wise than that, “ A fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay,” means 
that the labourer shall enjoy the full product of his toil. 


“NEW TRADE UNIONISM.” 


Under the flag of “ New Trade Unionism ” every worker knows 
that “Rome was not built in a day,’ neither does the most 
sanguine leader or follower imagine that the rights of labour are 
to be obtained, or that society will be reorganized in the same 
time. But evolution is propelling the movement at a rapidity 
hitherto unknown or even anticipated by the most hopeful 
pioneers of labour and labour’s struggles. This position of the 
labour movement of to-day has not been attained as assumed,— 
“ by the loudest talker carrying his audience, dashing off high- 
sounding sentences, seasoned with stray words and catching ex- 
pressions, with a lamentable lack of knowledge on the part of 
those who use them,” or the term “ new trade unionism.” 

It has been attained and accomplished by the new life, new 
hope, and new thought imbibed by the masses from the teachings 
of advanced thinkers and speakers, who, armed with resolute 
determination that the condition of the workers should be im- 
proved against all the opposition levelled against them, have 
made and are ready again to make sacrifices for the cause, 
and who have preferred to be “running and reading,” fighting 
and struggling, while the aristocrats of labour have been 
sleeping in the “old trade unionist’s” arm-chair, wrapped up 
with cloaks and furs, the proceeds of Sugar Bounties and 
Channel Tunnel schemes. 

Scores of thousands of lectures and addresses, outdoor and 
in, have been delivered; millions of pamphlets have been 
circulated and distributed from one side of the coast to the 
other, showing and explaining how the workers were exploited 
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by those who never do any work at all, how profits and 
dividends were made, how wealth and capital was produced, 
who produced it, and what was the producers’ share. Hence, 
we have workers to-day, who—unable to read or write, and 
many who can unhappily never trouble to do so—are full 
of information on everything appertaining to themselves and 
their own condition, and only through this source of education. 
Thus, knowledge obtained through the Socialistic and labour 
policies of educating the ignorant masses produced the great 
Dock Strike, has produced a contagion of “ new trade unionism ” 
in all parts of the globe where civilization lays a claim, has 
swelled the ranks of old unions and created new, instilled the old 
with new vigour, and to-day marshals the new with a force and 
power irresistible. 


WHAT THE NEW UNIONISM HAS DONE. 


Barge-builders have doubled their members in the union in 
six months. Carmen have established a new and lasting union 
numbering 15,300 members in the same period. Of the tailors 
there are 1500 in one society alone, and new unions have been 
formed in all districts in the tailoring trade. Gas-stokers have 
enrolled 70,000 members in less than twelve months, and 
obtained 30 per cent. reduction in hours from 12 to 8 per day. 
General railway workers form 40,000 members; the amalga- 
mated railway union has increased by thousands. Bakers have 
enrolled 5000 in two months in London alone, and gained 
40 per cent. reduction in hours, and higher wages. Dockers 
50,000, and 10 to 20 per cent. better terms. Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers added 19 new branches, and admitted the 
unprecedented number of 9155 members in twelve months, 
bringing up the total to 62,895 members. 

New unions have been formed in the Engineering trade ; one 
originated in Newcastle, formed on December 7th, 1889, on 
labour lines alone, now numbering some hundreds of members, 
which has lately declared, “To all non-society artizans in the 
different sections of our trade, we would say, zow is the time 
for the one-hundred-and-odd thousand to unite together, 
and study to protect your best interests by maintaining the 
dignity of manhood, and not be driven upon the streets in cases 
of dispute, without having a voice in the matter. Sick, funeral, 
and insurance societies abound on every hand, which can be, 
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and are legal institutions, Why pay a high rate of contribution, 
when a trade protection society, pure and simple, such as this, is 
estimated to meet the requirements of the trade, both as regards 
ordinary and extraordinary benefits?” Another union in the 
same trade in London takes in all members of the trade 
who through the fact that they have not served any regular 
apprenticeship, are by rule ineligible for admission in the main 
societies of Engineers. Here is presented a determination by 
men who, outside the pale of all unions, band themselves 
together and decide to make a union to suit their condition and 
only through the inspiration of “new trades unionism.” The 
growth of the movement could be detailed in the case of 
Mr. Shipton’s own society, and not through any energy on his 
part. Compositors, Tram-men, Bus-men, Barmaids, Match- 
girls, Wharfingers, Government dockyard labourers, Telegraphists 
and even Postmen’s Unions have been formed against Govern- 
ment threats, and are in a position to defy destruction. The 
influence of the new unionism is even seen in the ranks of the 
police, probably owing to their having listened to words of 
wisdom from John Burns and others in Hyde Park and else- 
where. They have caught the infection, and Mr. Monro is even 
understood to be sympathetic and has resigned. Mr. Matthews’ 
present position of difficulties is owing to his opposition to new 
unionism, 

And these results have been produced under the nose of the 
writer referred to, and constitute what we are to accept as the 
chaotic state of the “ New Unionism apart from the Old.” Did 
the old trades-unionism ever paralyze trade for weeks in the Port 
of London? Did it ever show with such formidable force the 
power of labour combined? Did it ever give such a spontaneous 
lesson to the uninitiated and ignorant of what would become of 
the rich man and the wealthy capitalist when labour ceased to 
toil? Did it ever present the grave position of the wealthiest 
city in the world—through the power of unionists—being im- 
mediately plunged into darkness? Did it ever show in a coal 
trade dispute—with combination all along the line—that industry 
in all parts can be checked and the food supply stopped, thus 
proving practically, that capital without labour is valueless? 
Bowls full of sovereigns are useless to a starving man without 
food. 

It must not be inferred that the new trades unionists have any 
desire to produce the chaos as instanced in the foregoing, but 
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only to show as a warning that such a state of threatened in- 
vasion into the whole of our industrial system can be introduced 
unless concessions are made, which are only justly demanded on 
the part of the wealth-producers. 





WHY CALLED “NEW TRADE UNIONISM.” 


It is because we know our power and are determined to use it 
and make it felt, and particularly by those who dispute its exist- 
ence and will not see it, that we are called the “new school.” Itis 
because that power has long remained in a chrysalis state, locked 
up to the advantage of a few pretentious Wat Tylers under the 
régime of trades-unionists, that the new departs from the old, 
desirous, nay anxious, to lift the Cradley Heath chain-makers 
from the bondage of white slavery and degradation. We mean 
to sweep from the face of the earth the middleman with his 
pernicious system of sweating, sucking the life’s blood of 
hopeless men and struggling women. To make it impossible 
for the luxury of men to be bought with the blood, tears, 
disease and death of common humanity, while sharers of the 
spoil smile at their grief. We exist, because tram-men shall not 
work seventeen hours a day for 3s., nor barmaids stand behind 
a bar twenty hours for 2s. Because the adornments of ladies at 
Her Majesty’s drawing-rooms shall not be produced on bare sub- 
sistence wages alone. Because agricultural labourers and navvies 
shall be organized. Because female labour must be organized 
when we have 1,250,000 domestic servants; 700,000 in the 
millinery, dressmaking, tailoring and needlework trades ; 729,500 
clerks, book-keepers and shopwomen ; 360,000 laundry-women 
and charwomen; 655,000 factory girls ; 124,000 teachers ; 64,000 
following agricultural pursuits ; 50,000 in the medical profession, 
including nursing ; 40,200 lace, toy and artificial-flower makers ; 
35,500 shoemaking and its branches ; 21,000 Art and Literature ; 
6223 Local and National Government systems ; 2368 actresses 
&c., &c, Women and child labour being used wherever the 
employer can adopt it because cheaper, it is important that it 
should be organized, so as to make it possible for female labour 
to demand the same price as male labour, and also stop the 
tendency it has of displacing male for female, and generally 
lowering wages. Because Royal Commissions of Inquiry, 
Sweating Committees, &c., have proved themselves incapable 
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of remedying social evils, and because organization on the part 
of workers is the remedy. 


UNSKILLED LABOUR. 


“The New Trades Unionism” recognizes no inequality 
between skilled and unskilled workers, because the unskilled 
is only so through a force of circumstances over which he had 
no control, and all occupations require skill more or less, 
Therefore, it is to what is known as “the unskilled labour 
market” that our attention is especially directed, and it is 
to the discredit of the old trade unionists that the fallacy of 
their antipathy to the unskilled class was not earlier revealed, 
We know that the less skilled and unskilled worker, having 
been abandoned, nay, ostracized, was our open enemy, and rightly 
so. We find that workers of whatever class or sex outside our 
combination can be used against our interest, eating into the 
heart’s core of our organizations, and making a much more 
powerful enemy than the capitalist. Recognizing this as a fact, 
and believing that it should not be, the hand of the skilled is 


clasped with the unskilled, with feelings of fellowship and 
brotherhood pledged for the solidarity of labour. 


CONCILIATION. 


How far we disavow conciliation is no matter of conjecture, 
but is generally known. We are not prepared to enter into any 
conciliatory agreement with anybody, which shall in any way 
tend to fetter our action, or tie us to certain proposals, and par- 
ticularly those formulated by the London Chamber of Commerce, 
nearly a thousand members of whom are idle capitalists and 
Stock Exchange speculators. I am puzzled to know why 
binding conciliation should be accepted, or how it can be when 
our cry is still the vehement and bitter cry of labour against 
capital. While we are still at war we shall hold out no flag of 
truce to the capitalist until the product of our labour is ours and 
not his, preferring to fight on openly, hitting fairly above the 
belt, leaving conciliation and arbitration to take place where and 
when disputes arise, and by parties of both sides best able to 
understand them and their settlement. What Lord Macaulay 
said long ago can be truthfully said to-day: “ For so miserable 
a recompense as a shilling a day are the producers of wealth 
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compelled to toil, rising early and lying down late, while the 
master-clothier, eating, sleeping and idling, becomes rich by their 
exertions.” Knowing that this system still exists in all trades, 
knowing that the workers have been persistently subjected to 
the cruelties, tyrannies, and impositions of the capitalistic em- 
ployers of labour, I am convinced that their conciliation pro- 
posals to us are nothing more or less than a climb down the 
ladder of supremacy and power on their part, and an act of 
submission to us only because they realize that by our combi- 
nations we are becoming a power, and a power which is 
dangerous to their interest. 


“ PROFIT-SHARING.” 


Profit-sharing has been introduced as a salve for the wound of 
discontent. By all means let us have profit-sharing in its true 
sense and meaning ; but decidedly not with the infringement 
of our liberty, with the bartering away of that we hold dear, of 
that we consider worth fighting for—our independence. And 


“Perish the man that’s bought or sold, 
And barters liberty for gold.” 


“EIGHT Hours.” 


It is assumed that “new trade unionism” “relies absolutely 
on legislation rather than on combination.” This is a gross 
misrepresentation surely. New trade unionists rely on com- 
bination by organization for obtaining eight hours per day, or 
by any method presented with the possibility of success, as 
instanced by the gas stokers ; but, to make secure, we believe in 
legal enactment, so that eight hours per day shall mean that 
and no more, and, where not practicable, “that forty-eight 
hours shall constitute a week’s work.” That it will at once—for 
a time—rid the State of a serious difficulty and problem by 
absorbing the unemployed, the following advertisement, which a 
short time ago appeared in the Bucks Advertiser, is sufficient to 
prove :— 


“TO ABLE-BODIED LABOURERS, 


“ Owing to the change from 12 to 8 hour shifts, a large increase in the 
number of men employed in the Gas Works in London has to be 
provided for this winter. 
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“The South Metropolitan Gas Company are peepered | to pay the 
following wages to suitable men :— 


Stokers, 5s. 4@. to 5s. 7d. per shift of 8 hours, 
Firemen, 55. 62. ~ 

Fire Rakers, 4s. 57. “ he 
Barrowmen, 4s. 5d. 

Labourers, £1 45s. 9d. per week of 54 ‘hown. 


** Application to be made by letter to, Mr. F. BaiLey, South Metro. 
politan Gas Company, 709A, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.” 


Here is presented the striking testimony of the beneficial 
effect of the reduction of hours in solving the problem of 
unemployed. Our work in this direction is organization and 
education. That accomplished sufficiently, combination will 
exert itself to insist on all local governing bodies working 
employés no longer than eight hours per day; the same in 
all State factories, and the same combinations pressing private 
employers into the same channel where possible, and always 
travelling towards the goal of legal enactment. 


“ LABOUR’S FUTURE ASPECT.” 


Labour’s present result is the outcome of educational develop- 
ment in the masses. And as knowledge is power, knowledge 
has produced a power—which will continue to grow—which has 
surprised the world, baffled statesmen, and frightened monarchs. 
And although much has been accomplished which old trade 
unionists never dreamt of and never attempted, yet mountains 
of work lie before us, probably many rebuffs, defeats, and 
failures may be strewn in our path and_ fall to our lot, neverthe- 
less we shall not become disheartened, and our cry will always 
be “Forward for Victory.” The stepping-stones in our path 
are the legal enactment of an eight-hour day or maximum of 
forty-eight per week, free education, Adult Suffrage, shorter 
Parliaments with State-paid members, labour representations 
apart from all political parties; and as the New Unionism has 
seized the labour machine, “The London Trades Council,” s0 
will labour achieve the seizure of and rule the political machine. 
Positions of responsibility and representation in the labour 
movement of the future will not be held by reactionary, 
fossilized trades unionists, but by men of resolute deter 
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mination, courageous front and energy, capable of championing 
the cause of the toilers as the fearless mouthpiece of labour’s 
cry. Cliques and intrigues of trades-unionist schemes will be 
exposed so as to make it impossible for the workers to be 
cajoled by the juggling tricks of old. 

Finally, I may say, it is our determination henceforward to 
advocate openly, fairly and fearlessly the rights of labour, and, 
irrespective of individual consequences, with truth and wisdom 
as our guide, to marshal and march forward in irresistible 
force, demanding and finally achieving by organization and 
combination the national and international federation bringing 
in its train the long-hoped for emancipation of labour. 


FRED HAMMILL, 
London Trades Council, 
Member of the Fabian Society. 








NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


One of the most notable features of the month has been the success 
of the ladies in competitive examinations at Cambridge. In the 
Mathematical Tripos it was announced that Miss P. G. Fawcett had 
been placed by the examiners “above the Senior Wrangler,” an honour 
which can hardly be unduly estimated considering that the year has 
been by general consent regarded as a good one. A similar distinction 
has been gained by Miss Alford in the Classical Tripos, whose name 
appeared in the first class, although here there is no suggestion of her 
having beaten her male competitors. Both ladies bear out the theory 
of heredity in intellectual powers, Miss Fawcett being the daughter of 
the late Professor of Political Economy and Postmaster-General, while 
Miss Margaret Alford is the niece of Dean Alford and the daughter of 
the Vicar of St. Luke’s. Whatever else these successes have done to 
promote the feminine cause, they have certainly provided manifold 
arguments for those who wish to see women serve on the London 
County Council. 


The theatrical success of the month has undoubtedly been “ Judah” 
at the Shaftesbury Theatre. The play is in some respects a painful 
one, as it describes the history of the temptation and fall of a young 
Dissenting minister, Judah Llewellyn, a part which is magnificently 
played by Mr. Willard. The minister secretly aids a certain Welsh 
fasting girl called Vashti in her pretended ability to exist without food, 
and thus supports her reputation as a wizard. Repentance and full con- 
fession follow, traced out with considerable power by the author of the 
play, Mr. H. A. Jones. The success of the piece shows that the public 
still cares for serious dramatic studies and so far is a promising sign ; on 
the other hand these psychological problems are not in every respect 
well adapted to the stage, and certainly are not calculated to please 
those who go to the theatre to be amused. 


It seems as though Italian Opera has after all a more genuine hold 
upon its patrons than was at first anticipated at its revival a few years 
ago, when it appeared as if a mere caprice of fashion determined 
whether there was to be Italian opera in London or not. ‘The season 
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of 1890, however, opened with an unusually brilliant “ first night” on 
May the 19th, when Gounod’s “ Faust” was given. At the same time 
it must be allowed that a first night at Covent Garden s#i// does not 
draw representative artistic people, as do other “first nights,” both 
musical and theatrical. This fact was doubtless partly due to the 
time-honoured work performed on the 19th, and as-long as the 
audience is not required to be representative of aught but fashion, it 
may certainly boast of having consisted of every one, from the Prince 
and Princess of Wales downwards, that an enterprising manager like 
Mr. Harris would desire to be present. It is said that £65,000 was 
subscribed before the curtain went up on the 19th of May, in which 
case the success of the Italian operatic season of 1890 is a foregone 
conclusion. So far we have had no novelties as to works, the well- 
known “ old favourites” apparently contenting their public. Several 
débuts have been made, but none of very striking significance ; the 
brothers de Reszké still deservedly excite the warmest admiration, and 
of the prime donne, Madame Melba and Madame de Lussan (who 
made so great a success in English opera) are probably the most 
popular. ‘Romeo and Juliette” has drawn so far the largest house 
with the exception of the first night. The “ Meistersinger” in Italian 
is always somewhat absurd, the absolutely German character of the 
libretto rendering it specially unsuitable to any other language ; but 
this does not seem to have been any drawback in the eyes of the large 
and “smart” audience which assembled to hear the work on June 
the 17th; the spirit of Wagner was remarkable by its absence from the 
performance, but the perfect singing of M. Jean de Reszké as the 
“ Meister” atoned for a good deal that was disappointing in it. Mr. 
Goring Thomas’ “ Esmeralda” is promised later in the season with an 
excellent cast, when the many admirers of this young composer’s charm- 


ing work will have an opportunity of hearing an admirable performance 
of it. 








The comparatively recent revival of unaccompanied Madrigal music, 
and the evident appreciation attending it, seem likely to stand out as a 
feature of Victorian music, even bidding fair to rival that of Elizabeth’s 
time. We can take no better instance of this, than the yearly invitation 
concert of that admirable choir calling themselves the “ Magpie 
Minstrels,” given on Wednesday, May 21st, at Princes’ Hall. We do 
not believe it would be possible to hear better executed Madrigal music 
than that selected for performance by this amateur choir, of which 
H.R.H. Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, is a performing member 
among the a/ti, Mr. Lionel Benson being its most efficient conductor. 
Byrd and Morley, Gibbons, and Greaves, after a somewhat lengthy 
slumber, are again the fashion, and evidently meet with hearty approba- 
tion from executants and audience alike. For beauty of tone, and 


refinement of phrasing, it would be difficult to beat this amateur choir. 
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Perhaps, however, the most interesting feature of the concert was a 
song called “ Sweet Echo” by Henry Lawes, dating [1634, of whom 
Milton said that he 


“First taught our English music how to span 
Words, with just note and accent.” 


The song was excellently sung by Countess Valda Gleichen ; it is of a 
solemn, striking character, rising to a very fine climax; its words are 
Milton’s, from the “ Masque of Comus.” In order to preserve the 
characteristic effects of music of the date the piece was given with the 
accompaniments of wviola d’amore, viola di gamba, and harpsichord ; the 
delicate character of which combined, with the song, in presenting an 
excellent example of the instrumental as well as vocal music of the 
period. Lawes was somewhat looked down upon by the pedants of 
the Madrigalian School, but he appears to have possessed a rare gift of 
melody, equalled by his appreciation of the words as well as music 
in song-writing, which made him deservedly a favourite composer 
with poets of his time. We would gladly. hear more of him, and 
congratulate the “‘ Magpies” (why must they have such a singularly 
inappropriate title for sweet singers ?) on leading the way in this respect. 
Their splendid singing of some beautiful part-songs by Brahms specially 
calls for notice, representing modern part-writing in interesting contrast 
to that of byegone days. 


NOTES FROM Paris. 


The labour question is still the great subject of discussion among 
politicians ; but the difficulty of coming to an understanding as regards 
conciliating adverse interests is in no way diminished. The working 
party insists on the limit of eight hours, the “ Zrois Huit,” equal 
divisions of time for work, for sleep, and the enjoyment of their homes. 
“If the amount of work which is needful is not ‘got through in the 
allotted time, then take extra hands, and those who now cannot get 
work will be employed.” ‘To this the “‘ Patrons,” or masters, reply: 
“ Our establishments cannot pay under such circumstances. If you do 
half-time, you must have half-pay ; for if our expenses are doubled, we 
must be ruined in a short time, and we shall all prefer to close our 
doors at once and retire from trade with what we possess. We have 
now the greatest difficulty in balancing our debtor and creditor 
accounts ; if we accede to your wishes we can nc longer struggle against 
foreign competition ; our prices must be raised, whilst the country wil 
be flooded with cheap imitations of our wares, coming from countries 
where expenses and wages are lower. Our work may be much _bettet 
done, and of a higher quality; but the vast majority of purchasers will 
prefer the cheap goods, and ours will not sell. We shall be bankrupts 
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and you will necessarily be dismissed ; what will you do then, and how 
do you mean to live? As to your homes, the high rate of Paris rents 
obliges you to crowd into garrets where there is too little comfort for 
you and yours to create any wish to remain in them longer than you 
can possibly help, consequently the increase of leisure would only 
amount to more time spent in public-houses (chez Ze mastroguet), to the 
great detriment of your own welfare and that of your families.” 

It cannot be denied that there is much weight in such arguments. 
Workmen claim a share of the profits, but are by no means inclined to 
share losses, nor are they in a position to do so. It is a casé of 
“wheels within wheels;” stop one, and the whole machine breaks 
down. 

In French trade the established principle is, that for the whole or- 
ganization to work properly the demand must be far in excess of the 
supply. Thus, if it be considered that sufficient employment will be 
provided for, say, 500 locksmiths, only 450 are engaged in the regular 
workshops ; between which a tacit understanding exists, all the Corfs 
de Métiers, or corporations, holding together. When great pressure 
occurs, extra hands are called in; but they have no regular engage- 
ment, and suffer fearfully at other times, having no possibility of getting 
work, The workmen in constant employ are usually those who have 
been promoted after having served an apprenticeship in the workshop, 
to which they afterwards belong; where they remain indefinitely, and 
whose habits and traditions they maintain. So there is no room for 
new-comers unless in very exceptional cases, as a temporary arrange- 
ment leading to nothing durable. 

A “Patron” or master may sell his business and retire, but the men 
are handed over to his successor, like the farmer serfs of a Russian 
domain, and it is still “ Notre Maison” with its particular ways. There 
is no law to prevent any one from setting up a shop for any trade ; but 
the stranger would find many difficulties in his way, and amongst his 
peers he would hold the position of the fox in the fable. Disagree- 
ments between the “patrons” and men are usually referred to the 
council of “ Prud’hommes,” or heads of syndicates, who give judgment 
according to precedent or usage, and whose decision is accepted in 
most cases, 

The whole organization has a curious flavour of the Middle Ages. 

The proposed Bill, limiting daily work to ten hours, will satisfy no 
one, being too much for one side and too little for the other. All the 
really good and able workmen will protest against the loss of individual 
liberty ; for the over-work of one period of the year compensates the 
enforced idleness of times of “chémage” or slack work. The great 
desideratum is, in fact, rest on the seventh day; the sanctification of 
the Sabbath, which would be welcome to all; inasmuch as it is the 
uninterrupted continuation of labour, which is really beyond human 
strength, rather than the more or less work of each day. Apart from 
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religious considerations, it would be most desirable, as a mere matter of 
humanity, that Sunday-work should not be enforced; but will the 
Government accept the appearance of yielding to “ clerical” influences? 





Military questions are especially interesting in France now that 
every one must serve in the army, and the recent refusal of the higher 
military authorities to sanction the appointment of a young actor to the 
rank of officer in the reserve force has created something of a sensation 
in the artistic world. It is impossible to conceal the fact that the 
theatrical profession does not enjoy public esteem in France, and that 
the position held by some eminent members of that profession in 
England is unknown here. No French family belonging to what is 
called “ Society” would receive within the precincts of its home actors 
or actresses otherwise than in a professional capacity, when they are 
treated with that exaggerated courtesy which is the most effectual of 
all barriers. Intimacy, or friendly intercourse, would be out of the 
question. The position of an actor at the officer’s mess would really 
be intolerable, and much annoyance has undoubtedly been avoided 
by the decision which has caused so much anger in the artistic world, 
and the literary set on the Borderland of Bohemia. 

The position of an officer in the reserve force is, at all times, difficult 
to hold, as the regular army does not willingly look upon it in a serious 
light, or otherwise than as a mere “ playing at soldiers ” of civilians. 

When the reserve force was established in the year 1874 it became 
of course necessary to appoint officers to command the new corps. 
The first chosen were retired officers, or volunteers who had served 
as such during the war. The examinations were made easy, to fill up 
the vacant grades, and in every respect great indulgence was shown. 
Soon all the “ volontaires d’un an,” who, having served in the ranks for 
one year, were transferred to the reserve force, became extremely 
anxious to go through their “ Vingt-huit jours,” or month of active 
service, as officers, and not as privates. It is unnecessary to dwell on 
the immense difference between the manifold annoyances of the 
barracks, and the gentlemen-like position of an officer. The necessity 
of serving as privates for a year is a severe trial in the case of young 
men belonging to the upper classes; and to begin again, at stated 
periods, for the month’s service, becomes a real hardship. To escape 
this no stone is left unturned, in the hope of obtaining promotion. 

But after examinations have been passed, and promotion has been 
obtained, it must be ratified by the military commission, and here 
difficulties begin ; minute enquiries as to health, physical appearance, 
money resources, education, character, position, must be satisfactorily 
answered ; for an officer should be respected by those whom he has to 
command. There is also the serious consideration of avoiding quarrels 
with the officers of the regular army, who are disposed to show super 
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ciliousness, and, not unnaturally, have a feeling of vexation when 
required to treat as their equals young men who are officers for only 
three or four weeks at a time, and have had no military training in the 
schools. 

It is therefore important that no marked difference of social position 
or education should prove a temptation to increase the almost un- 
avoidable coldness of intercourse to which both sides are predisposed. 





A benevolent lady, Madame Louise Koppe, has instituted a society, 
called “ L’Adolescente,” for the special protection of young girls, from 
thirteen to fifteen; an age, when, in this country, they are usually 
allowed to run wild. The object of the society is to prevent present and 
future mischief, by teaching the girls how to be useful in their homes, 
rather than by encouraging too early apprenticeship in work-rooms, 
where they lose all domestic habits, and often learn much evil, without 
even practical benefit. The division of labour, established with a view 
to increase of profit, by the rapidity attained through constant practice 
of one detail of manufacture, is too often a serious cause of final 
destitution ; for, if that fails, the workers can do nothing else. 

We have known instances of lace-workers, or gimp and fringe-makers, 
who, when the changes of fashion threw them out of employment, could 
not mend their own clothes, and hardly knew how to thread a needle. 
The workers of the beautiful and costly “ Point d’Alengon” lace have 
each their particular portion of the fabric to make, which is all done 
by the needle. In a few years their sight is ruined by the too fine 
work ; they can no longer execute their particular stitch, and they can 
do nothing else. 

Madame Koppe attempts to prove that the small deficiency of a 
woman’s too uncertain gains is more than compensated by the saving 
affected in a home by housewifely care. The young girls who attend 
her classes are taught house-work, plain needle-work and miending, 
plain cooking, washing and ironing. On Sundays the ladies of the 
society undertake to amuse the girls by long walks and excursions, to 
avoid the temptation of the dangerous public diversions which lead so 
many young girls of the lower classes to their ruin. After four years 
of regular attendance they receive an outfit, which they are taught to 
make themselves ; and when put out to service, or even apprenticed to 


any trade, they are constantly protected and guarded by the watchful 
care of their patronesses. 


NOTES FROM THE HoME OF ADELINA PATTI. 


Owing no doubt to the long and tedious journey down to South 
Wales, it is but rarely that a Londoner finds his way to the many charm- 
ing haunts amid its quiet hills; but when once the effort has been made, 
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the weary length of the pilgrimage is soon forgotten in wonderment at 
the beautiful world which opens upon the adventurous traveller. The 
first sight of Brecon cannot, indeed, be easily forgotten, with its dense 
woods of beech and birch, and grass-clothed heights surrounding the 
picturesque old town, whilst round the hills a brawling stream breaks 
into a hundred directions over a stone-strewed bed, on the banks of 
which Nature has lavished such a wealth of wild flowers and greenery 
that the soft damp air is sweet with their scent. After leaving Brecon 
behind the landscape grows wilder and less attractive until reaching 
Penwyllt, when a halt is made, and visitors to Craig-y-nos are conveyed 
from Madame Patti's own particular station to her cosy home nestling 
in the greenest of valleys amid the stern surrounding heights. 

Tall and stately as the Castle appears from the distance, its sombre- 
ness is relieved on a nearer approach by the gaily flying flag and golden 
lyre painted in bas-relief above the windows in the front of the house, 
and the masses of bright flowers which greet the eye at every turn. 
Within, all that heart of Patti and upholsterer could desire has been 
carried out, afd nothing more complete than the combined splendour 
and comfort can well be imagined. Leading out of the carpeted hall 
we enter the drawing-room, and it must be left to my readers to bring 
before their minds’ eye a vision of silver and blue brocade, pictures 
and costly objets d’art presented to the Diva during the course 
of her long and distinguished career. Foremost are the splendid 
goblets and golden laurel wreath studded with diamonds, and other 
trophies given by her San Francisco admirers; a tasteful casket from 
her confréres in the Vienna opera-house, and such pretty conceits as 
birds of solid gold with ruby and emerald plumage, a tiny piano 
powdered with diamond dust, cunningly devised photograph frames, 
Watteau fans, gems, delicate china, and every imaginable form of dainty 
souvenir strewing the tables and shelves of every cabinet in the room. 
Beneath a glass case Madame Patti has locked away her special 
treasures—a ruby bracelet (her first gift from our Queen), and 
a fan and a pair of Roman ear-rings from Grisi and Mario, who were 
amongst her earliest friends in England. A cabinet in the boudoir is 
set apart for the photographs of royal personages, the place of honour 
being assigned to the old Emperor of Germany, for whom the Diva 
cherishes a special reverence, and who from the time when he first saw 
her, a naive damsel in her “teens,” at Homburg, always treated her 
with a marked courtesy and consideration. Then there is a portrait of 
the Empress of Russia together with our own Princess, and another of 
the late King and the Queen of Spain with her little boy in her arms, 
inscribed, “Mille félicitations sinctres, and ‘many happy returns of 
the day,’ surtout parmi nous.” Patti also treasures the last likeness 
ever taken of the Duke of Albany, accompanied by a gracefully 
expressed letter, asking for hers in exchange. 

The boudoir is very tastefully furnished and hung with water-colour 
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sketches done by the Diva herself, whose talent for painting is only 
second to her musical gifts. ‘Whatever my hand has found to do, I 
have done it with my might,” declares the fair artist, “ from the time 
when I used to bowl my hoop down Broadway, and sang, ‘ Oh, let us 
be joyful !’ at my mother’s knee.” 

A book of Autographs of all the great composers is another treasured 
possession. Here we find lines of appreciation from Meyerbeer, Auber, 
Mario, Tietjens, Niemann, Christine Nillson, Gounod, Délibes, and 
others too numerous to mention. Verdi, after hearing the prima donna 
in “ Rigoletto” (her favourite opera), sent her a card with the words “ A 
mia vera e unica Gilda ;” and when asked whom he considered the first 
singer of the day, wrote “La premitre, Patti; La Seconde, Patti; 
La seule, Patti.” Even severe Berlioz relaxed his grim humour when 
“la Petite Fauvette”” was concerned, although the following anecdote 
may somewhat belie the fact. Years ago, when only just entering upon 
her career, Patti begged hard for the autograph of the composer. 
“Deux mots seulement,” she begged, “and as a reward my cook shall 
bring you one of his best Aé/s,—or, if you prefer it, I will give you a 
kiss of thanks.” With 2 slow smile breaking over his keen old face, 
Berlioz took up his pen, and wrote the two words; “Oportet Pati.” 
“But what does that mean?” asked the little prima-donna. “ Bring 
the paz,” was the reply of Berlioz. 

Rossini too has inscribed his immortal name with a few lines of 
kindly compliment to “la Pattina” in the celebrated book. But the 
happiest thought was that of Hans Richter when he gracefully offered 
his felicitation to the “ Meister Singerin,’—a name of all others she 
most richly deserves. 

The billiard-rooms at Craig-y-nos lead out of the hall, and to these 
cheery haunts the house-party always adjourns after dinner to enter upon 
a lengthy game, whilst listening to the strains of a monster orchestrian 
which was discovered at Geneva by the Diva. 

Life at the Castle is taken very easily. The hostess is perhaps 
the only early riser, and may be heard warbling her scales and 
roulades, and giving orders to her servants at an hour when many a 
chatelaine is still busily engaged in slumber. The morning is occupied 
by her in writing business letters and studying English literature, but 
to her guests la Patti is invisible until 12 o’clock, when déjeuner & la 
fourchette is served,—as are all the meals—in an Italian winter garden 
warmed with currents of hot air and hung with green creepers and 
trailing flowers. 

When abroad she announces herself as “at work.” At home she 
laughingly declares her life “a grand Divertissement.” Be this as it 


may, it is certain that the nightingale has built her nest in a spot worthy 
of so rare a bird 
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ON RIGHT AND WRONG. By W. S. Litty. (Chapman & 
ffall.) Mr. Lilly’s latest work will not add to his reputation, whether 
for philosophical power, for fairness of mind, for practical insight, or for 
learning. It is an unmeasured attack upon the popular ethical doctrine 
of the evolutionist school, and upon certain movements of thought in 
practical matters which he ascribes to the influence of that doctrine. It 
is written in a popular style ; but it is essentially a piece of special 
pleading before a court which we are inclined to think will not be 
captivated by the advocate. His own theory of ethics, insisted on with 
much force of language, but not supported by any evidence (though we 
do not doubt that some evidence exists) is that there is something 
absolute in morals, which appears on further explanation to be nothing 
more than the existence of a distinction between right and wrong. 
If any one is content with this shadowy absolute, which is perpetually 
mixed up with the different notion that there is an absolute standard 
to which men approximate, we have nothing to say. It is a truism 
which no one denies, not even the theorists against whom Mr. Lilly 
inveighs. Against them he brings the charge of materialism, in spite of 
their protests, and in spite of his own knowledge that they are entirely 
removed from the earlier forms of materialism; yet he points his 
subsequent attack with the insinuations conveyed by the name. It 
does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Lilly to think that he himself 
may have failed through insufficient knowledge or reflection to under- 
stand the writers he attacks. He accuses them of destroying free-will and 
responsibility, falling into the vulgar error of supposing that when a 
thing is explained it is abolished, or its sacred character impaired. He 
must know that the writer whom he deservedly quotes with eulogy, 
T. H. Green, has himself shown the impossibility of free-will in 
Mr. Lilly’s sense, and except for metaphysical presuppositions, is 
practically at one with the “ materialist,” J. S. Mill. Mr. Lilly’s vague- 
ness of mind pursues him when he comes to the practical aspect of 
morals. He declaims against the immorality of politics, the mendacity 
of journalism, the wickedness of allowing any relaxation of the marriage 
tie, in a way which implies that he has little of that sense for circum- 
stances which constitutes sanity of judgment. The only practical 
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assistance he gives in the question of property is to declare that there 
is a natural right to property, but that it must be held justly, and must be 
employed by a man in a proper manner for himself and others; as if 
in this and all other questions the only difficulty were not to discover 
what is the particular course of action required. We donot see how the 
vague absolute distinction of right and wrong will help to solve any 
question ; at most it fortifies a weak-kneed individual in acting up to an 
established principle in a particular case. But though we disagree with 
Mr. Lilly’s views, we do not complain of these, nor are we insensible to 
the literary qualities of his work. What we do complain of is the 
thoroughly bad workmanship of his book considered as a work of 
reasoning, its pretentious dogmatism, its ignorance of current speculation, 
its inability to appreciate the position of others, but above all, its loud 
and almost hysterical declamation and its deplorable lack of dignity. 


OPPOSITES. By Lewis TuHornton. (Blackwood.) Whether 
Mr. Thornton is fortunate in possessing a mind which is, always im- 
pressed with the opposite aspect of questions we do not know; but if 
it is a misfortune, it is not without its compensation, for nothing is 
more pleasant for a time than to be in a minority. It is difficult not 
to feel kindly towards a writer who writes so readably and pleasantly, 
and with such good temper. He professes on his title-page to take the 
unpopular side of popular questions, but we do not know what he means 
by the word “ popular.” It rather appears that his own description of 
his mind gives a truer idea, and that wherever he finds a few hundred 
people holding the same opinion, he takes the opposite side. He will 
have nothing to do with evolution, but still less with orthodox theology, 
and is yet a firm believer in the truth of everything in the Bible, inter- 
preted in its proper spirit; he looks with suspicion on spiritualism 
(which surely is the popular view of that question), but yet he allows 
there may be something in it. He appeals to the practice of Socrates, 
who contradicted everything. But Socrates’ contradictions were of the 
most thought-provoking character, and we are bound to say that Mr. 
Thornton’s do not provoke thought at all, but, if anything, a smile. He 
never gets to close quarters with any of the questions he is discussing ; but 
after stating the views he objects to, he admits that there is a great deal 
in them, and then proceeds to state his own view. This is that there is 
much to be learnt from the Bible on all the questions of the day. He 
thinks that a passage in 1 Timothy which speaks of “ seducing spirits and 
doctrines of devils . . . forbidding to marry,” refers to some spiritualist 
prophets of to-day, who advocate free love. He believes that the six 
days of Genesis were literal days, when all existing forms of life were 
created, but the earth was created a long time before, and may have 
undergone indefinite evolution ; and to this period he refers the fossils t 
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Messrs. Blackwood have lavished on these essays print, paper, and 
binding, which are worthy of a more serious book. 


THE WISDOM OF LIFE, avd RELIGION, AND OTHER 
Essays, by SCHOPENHAUER. ‘Translated by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS, M.A. 
(Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.) We have here translations of the first 
part of Schopenhauer's ‘ Aphorismen zur Lebensweisheit’ and of parts 
of his ‘ Parerga und Paralipomena,’ and translations so excellent that 
we find ourselves often forgetting that Schopenhauer did not write in 
English. We are only sorry that so good a writer as Mr. Saunders 
should no less than six times leave us searching for the “when” which 
should precede “ once.” Of the two volumes probably the second will 
be the general favourite. It abounds in shrewd sayings and masterly 
epigrams. In the Essay “On Books and Reading” we are told that 
continuous reading is the enemy of thought. “ This is the case with 
many learned persons ; they have read themselves stupid.” “ Hence in 
regard to reading, it is a very important thing to be able to refrain.” 
We are especially warned to avoid histories of literature. To go to 
them for knowledge “is like reading a cookery-book when one is 
hungry.” Of the more serious Essays we prefer the one on Pantheism. 
The chief defect of this system, we are told, is that unless founded on 
Theism it says nothing, it merely enriches the language with a super 
fluous synonym for the word “ world.” Very notable too is the Essay 
on “ Physiognomy,” and the shrewd observation that “If you want to 
find out your real opinion of any one, observe the impression made upon 
you by the first sight of a letter from him.” In ‘ The Wisdom of Life’ 
we have a discourse upon a threefold division of good things: what a 
man is, his personality, what he has, his property, and how he stands in 
the estimation of others, his rank and reputation. It is, perhaps, of less 
general interest, for it often deals at considerable length with practices, 
such as duelling, which are now scarcely matters of serious moment; 
but, like all Schopenhauer’s writing, it is cynical, brilliant, and amusing, 
To this volume there is an excellent Preface, in which Mr. Saunders 
gives a clear statement of Schopenhauer’s fundamental principles. 


MUNGO PARK AND THE NIGER. By JosepH THOMSON. 
(Zhe World’s Great Explorers Series. Philip & Sons.) The respectable 
length to which the volumes of this series of books about travel run, 
allows the story to be told in sufficient detail to be interesting. Mt 
Thomson has written a very graphic and instructive history of the 
explorations by which the Niger became known to Europeans, and his 
book has the additional interest that the writer is himself the last of the 
actors in the drama, for it was Mr. Thomson who, starting from the 
Niger mouth, concluded the treaties which secured the Niger basi 
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below Timbuctoo for Englishmen under the control of the Company 
which is now the Royal Niger Company. The greater part of the 
volume tells again the story of Mungo Park, familiar already to many 
from his journals; and tells it well. Mr. Thomson defends Park 
against the accusations Mr. Ruskin has brought against him. It is not 
so much the fault of Park as of his time, that no one, however, can 
acquit him of indifference to that slave-trade which has made of the 
West Coast negro, in Mr. Thomson’s words, “the most villainous, 
treacherous, and vicious being to be found in all Africa.” Perhaps the 
most interesting part of the book, because less familiar, is the story of 
Park’s successors (especially Clapperton and Lander) who first de- 
monstrated that the Niger was not, as Park believed, continuous 
with the Congo, and then explored the lower part, beginning from the 
Guinea Coast, until at last Lander sailed down the river to the sea, and 
verified the predictions of a stay-at-home geographer, McQueen, as to 
the course of the river. This volume has some excellent maps, but the 
same praise cannot be given to the illustrations, ‘The book deserves to 
be widely read. 





LIFE OF HAVELOCK. Enc.isH MEN or Action. (Afacmillan.) 
Mr. Forbes has produced an excellent and thoroughly sympathetic 
picture of the hero of the Indian Mutiny. We use the word “ picture” 
advisedly, for the whole description is so vivid, and the writer's love for 
his subject so real and intense, that we: seem rather to see Havelock 
moving and acting before us than to read a mere account of his life. 
His early years are passed over in a few pages, and it is with his military 
career only that this book is concerned. ‘This in Havelock’s case is 
peculiarly suitable, for he was a soldier, every inch of him, full of en- 
thusiasm for the history of his profession, and believing firmly in the 
necessity for enforcing its rigid discipline. Not in any way a complex 
or difficult character—and to some perhaps appearing hard and un- 
attractive ; but high principled and fearless, gradually winning the hearts 
of the men who had learned to know and trust him in the hour of 
danger. As Mr. Forbes says, “he lived a long life of repression, and 
it was not until he was past sixty that the opportunity for his genius to 
assert itself came. But though his career as a general was shorn of its 
glories, let the story of the entrance into Cawnpore and the heroic 
relief of Lucknow speak in Mr. Forbes’ thrilling description. And 
perhaps no better account of General Havelock’s life could be given 
than is contained in his own dying words spoken to his old comrade 
Outram: “I have for forty years so ruled my life, that when death came 
I might face it without fear.” 


THE MODERN MALADY, or SurFERERS FROM Nerves, By 
Cyr, Bennett. (Arnold.) This is a book well worth reading. The 
author’s plea is for a rational treatment of the “modern malady” of nervous 
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weakness, which he claims should be recognized as really a disease, 
and not made light of as a fancy, or dismissed as incurable under the 
name of hysteria. The wonder is that it should be necessary to enforce 
such a proposition. But the author speaks from experience, and 
doubtless there is still too much inclination to treat mental disorders as 
if they stood apart by themselves and were not traceable to definite 
causes, if not in actual bodily derangements, at any rate in mental 
derangements, which demand no less scientific care than fevers or 
broken limbs. Probably these nervous troubles are looked upon with 
Suspicion, because it is felt that they are partly due to avoidable 
lack of self-control, or to avoidable social pressure. Mr. Bennett has 
some interesting chapters on the causes which make the malady so 
common, which he finds partly in actual inheritance, partly in the strain 
of our social system, and in the excessive wear and tear of the system of 
education as at present ruled by examinations, The defect of the book 
1s that it tells us too little about the means to be employed in cure, but 
it is the author’s chief object to call attention to the necessity of better 
methods. A preface from Dr. Tibbits, the founder of the West End 
Hospital for Nervous Diseases, is of value as coming from a professional 
man who has definite ideas of how the disease is to be treated. 


THE HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF DISTRICT NURSING. 
By Witt1am RatHpBone, M.P. (Jacmillan.) Miss Florence Night- 
ingale prefaces with a few wise and earnest pages a very interesting 
history: of the institution of nursing the sick poor in their own homes, 
The project originated at Liverpool ; it has been very successful both 
there and in London, and it has now received the highest sanction by 
the act of the Queen in directing the greater part of the Jubilee Fund 
raised by the women of England to the Institute for training such 
district nurses. This little book should open the purses of many 
subscribers to the Institute. We must call attention to the marked 
literary skill with which the writers of the book have done their work. 


POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS. By 
J. F. Camppett. (Alexander Gardner.) We have here a reprint of a 
collection of tales, which will perhaps be more welcome to the student 
of folk-lore than to the general reader in search of amusement. 
Doubtless it is hardly possible to satisfy both at once, but we could have 
found it in our hearts to wish fora little more smoothness and lightness 
in the telling of the stories, and a little less insistence upon the number 
and variety of the versions which the author has collected. Still the 
stories themselves, though only rough and literal translations put side 
by side with the original Gaelic, are not without a certain wild grace of 
their own. With this the general reader must content himself, whilst 
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leaving to one better equipped the troublesome task of generalising from 
the mass of evidence indifferently well arranged. For both notes and 
introduction are somewhat lengthy, and contain a good deal more 
repetition than seems absolutely necessary. A little judicious abridg- 
ment would add to the pleasure with which we greet many old friends 
with new faces in Mr. Campbell’s pages. Another Ulysses escapes from 
the Cyclops by the same famous device, a Celtic Hercules is set to clear 
the stables of a northern Augeas, and time would fail us to speak of 
Cinderella, of Hop-o’-my-thumb, of Dick Whittington, and of innu- 
merable favourites of our nursery days, and heroes celebrated in the 
pages of Grimm. The book is charmingly got up, and is published 
under the auspices of the Islay Association, 


THE MASTER OF THE MAGICIANS. By Etizasetu Sruart 
Puetrs and HerBert D. Warp. (Heinemann.) This book is not 
without considerable power, but the story of Daniel, if it is to be the 
substance of a romance, needs to be told with an art that can touch 
the feelings more deeply than the authors have succeeded in doing. 
As was to be feared in such an enterprise, archeology and fidelity to 
the familiar narrative have interfered with the unfolding of character. 
Daniel himself becomes shadowy, and even his love for the daughter of 
the Babylonian priest does not make him an interesting character. 
The Queen and the Captain of the Guard are perhaps the most real of 
the personages. There is an exciting account of a lion-hunt, where 
the King (whom the authors spell Nebuchadrezzar) receives a wound, 
ingeniously introduced to suggest a reason for his subsequent madness, 
which is described as a form of lycanthropy. But most readers will 
be relieved to turn from the commentary to the original text. 


A MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE, By C. F. Keary. (7: Fisher 
Unwin.) This is a curious book, and leaves the reader wondering 
why so much literary power should have been expended upon so 
unpleasant a subject. For it is undeniably interesting, although the 
author has chosen a most unattractive way of telling his story. We 
have only a series of letters, for the most part addressed by the hero, 
Arthur Norris, to his friend Richard Purcell, to whom, as he himself 
explains, he cannot help telling the truth. And a most unpleasant 
truth it often is. He is restless, dissatisfied, a prey to ever-varying 
moods, and utterly regardless of the evil consequences which his 
constant changes may bring upon others. He forsakes science for 
Bohemianism, Bohemianism for a wealthy and fashionable marriage, 
and though no real fault can be found with the charming girl he has 
chosen and whom he professes to love, within six months he ‘has left 
her for freedom and the society of a German artiste. When even this 
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society proves a failure, his heart turns again to his much-injured wife ; 
but the guilt of murder inadvertently committed prevents his return to 
England and safety. At last he becomes persuaded that the only 
amends in his power is to divorce his wife in the most effectual manner 
by putting an end to his own life. We find it difficult not to admit 
that both she and the world have had a happy release, and we wonder 
how often and how quickly a man is entitled to change his mind, or, at 
any rate, his course of action. Yet at the end—and this is no mean 
tribute to the author’s literary skill—we find ourselves almost sorry for 
Arthur Norris. Like Hamlet, he seems to have been haunted by the 
feeling that the times were out of joint, but, unlike Hamlet, without any 
sufficient cause for his pessimistic views. We are shown a character 
without hope ; we are not shown how such a character came to be. 
The quickness of the transitions and the inadequacy of the motives are 
the weak points in an otherwise clever piece of work. Perhaps the 
quotations are rather numerous, and, as Arthur himself says, “ poly- 
glottic.” The comments upon Balliol rather lead us to attribute this to 
a misuse of Oxford and her opportunities.! 


A WOMAN OF THE WORLD. By F. Maser Rogsinson, 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) It may be that we are not of the world, or at 
any rate of Miss Robinson’s world; but we do not remember ever to 
have met with such a large proportion of people with glorious eyes or 
such striking “ideality of gaze.” Nor in our experience is it usual to 
establish intimate relations with comparative strangers so quickly as to 
be entitled to make personal remarks such as, ‘‘ You have an uncommon 
fine brain-box,” on a first introduction. But we are clearly mistaken, 
for these eyes and this familiarity distinguish all the dwellers in this 
world from the heroine whom three men in succession recognize as their 
ideal, down to the youngest brother of the hero, who only appears in the 
very last chapter. This is a pity, because when we shut our eyes to 
the extravagance of the descriptions, there is very much in Miss 
Robinson’s book which deserves nothing but praise. The construction 
is good, many of the minor characters are life-like and interesting, and 
if we were not told so often that Eugenia Canning was adorable and 
soul-inspiring, we should have been disposed to find her charming and 
delicately drawn. Will Harrington, the Methodist medical student, is 
not so successful. He is self-sacrificing almost to a fault, and we find 
it hard to believe that his pity for the unfortunate girl he finally marries 
could so soon after the loss of Eugenia have ripened into love. Both 
he and his wife fall victims to consumption, and the third volume is 
chiefly concerned with their fate. But the long account of Will's tragic 
and lingering death is an artistic mistake; there are some things of 
which we would not willingly be eye-witnesses, as the old Greek 
tragedians knew. And more especially is this the case when some of 
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the details introduced are not only gruesome but grotesque. What are 
we to think of a touching scene between the stricken son and his mother, 
in which we are told that ‘*he kissed her neck beneath the ear many 
times,” or of such an expression as “sprawling” applied to a man on 
his death-bed? It is just this utter lack of an artistic sense of fitness in 
the choice of words which is the great defect of the book. The 
adjective, like the title, seems to have come there haphazard—at any 
rate their appropriateness is hardly self-evident. 


a 


BEATRICE. By H. Riper Haccarp. (Longmans & Co.) 
‘Beatrice’ is to some extent a new departure in Mr. Haggard’s novelistic 
labours. The scene is not laid in Africa or in any mythical and man- 
eating continent, and there is a singular absence of bloodshed in these 
pages. Whether the result is wholly successful or not may be considered 
an open question. No doubt the story is an interesting one in the sense 
that it makes one read with avidity the evolution of the plot to its bitter 
end. Neither the subject, however, nor the treatment are particularly 
pleasant. The relations between Geoffrey and Beatrice are somewhat 
unhealthy, and Geoffrey’s wife, Lady Honoria, is little better than a 
caricature. There are one or two well-described scenes—especially the 
storm with which the novel opens; and the account of the central 
incident, which brings matters to a crisis in Chapter XXIL., is a vigorous 
if not a very graceful piece of writing. 


WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND. By the Hon. Emtty Law ess. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) This is a singularly successful dramatic study. 
It purports to be a diary kept in Ireland during the year 1599 by the 
secretary of Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, but the semi-historical 
form only serves as an excuse for an interesting and able piece of 
characterization. In the simple but faithful records of his secretary we 
get more than a superficial acquaintance with the brilliant young soldier 
and statesman who failed so lamentably in his service to Queen 
Elizabeth. There runs through the story a poetic background of super- 
stition and mysticism exemplified at least on two occasions. The 
faithful secretary does not himself believe in ghosts, which gives an air 
of historic reality to the tales of wonder which he has to tell. The book 
is not only ingenious, but artistically clever, and shows once more the 
versatility of the authoress of ‘ Hurrish.’ 


THE RING OF AMASIS. By the Eart or Lyrron. (Aacmillan 
& Co.) Lord Lytton’s story is not a new one, although it is now 
presented in a new form. It was published twenty-six years ago, and 
enjoyed great popularity in America, which contains “the largest and 
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least sophisticated reading public known to the author.” Whatever may 
have been its success in the United: States, we do not believe that in its 
present shape it will continue to be popular in England. The incidents 
of mystery and wonder employed for the illustration of a pyschological 
problem have the fatal effect that they do not produce conviction, and 
our interest in the hero, “the man in black,” flags when we realize how 
little he belongs to the world in which we live. In the stories of Lord 
Lytton’s ancestor we were never conscious of this unreality, bgcause he 
had the power of carrying us captive at the wheels of hi? powerful 


imagination. 


COLOURED MUSIC SYSTEM. By E. M. Srory. Yet another 
Pianoforte Instruction Book! Its author, ina carefully written preface, 
which certainly puts the intention of his work in a very admirable light, 
asks several questions as to the utility and desirability of its existence, 
which, it is hardly necessary to say, are there answered in the affirma- 
tive. The idea of the book is very simple, namely to localize notes to 
the eye by means of colouring the lines, “‘locality*is called into play, and 
all its weight is enlisted with time, tune, order, colour, weight, calcula- 
tion, &c.” (what more? ), “to assist teacher and pupil in their respective 
tasks, the perfection of the musical faculty and its memory.” The work 
is divided into parts, the names of the colours corresponding with the 
notes, being taught by means of mnemonical verses, which certainly help 
some people to learn by heart as much as they hinder others from doing 
so. ‘To those persons, however, who find their pianoforte studies, 
according to E. M. Story, “a daily horror and a nightly spectre,” we 
would strongly recommend the cessation of those studies at once, and 
cannot believe that they will be changed into a pursuit of Paradise by 
means of the Coloured Music System, which, by the,way, if adopted, 
would entirely shut off the study of music to all those persons who are 
colour-blind. If.an introduction is needed to the difficulties of reading 
music at sight by the old notation, it has already been proved to be 
found in the Tonic Sol Fa system. And if there were no better reasons, 
the expense of colour printing must happily effectually render the 
“Coloured Music System ” a luxury for the few. 





